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Lesson Calendar 
I. ree 3.—The Boyhood.of Jesus 


Luke 2 : 40-52 


2. January 10.—The Preaching of John the Baptist Matt. 3 : 1-12 


. Jandary t7.—The Baptism and Temptation of 
> Sesas’. < r sang + OURe Bs Op 00.43 Be 
4. January 24.—Jesus ——— at Nazareth Luke 4 : 16-30 
. January 31.—Jesus Calls Four Disciples ...... Luke 5 : 1-11 
Fi ebruary 7.—A Sabbath in Capernaum Mark 1 : 21-34 
. February 14.—Jesus Forgives Sims. ........ Mark 2: 1-12 
g February 21.—Jesus and the Sabbath Matt. 12: 1-13 
"9, February 28.—Hearers and Doers of the Word . . Matt. 7: 21-29 
10. March 6,—Jesus Calms the Storm . Mark 4 : 35-41 

x1. March 13.—Death of John the Baptist (Tempegance 
- aeeem) 6... “-¥f ae aot ed : Matt. 14: 1-12 
12, March 20.—Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand 


. . » Matt. 14 : 13-23 
23. March 27.—Review 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) a 


Monday.+-Matt. 3 : 13 to 4: 11 

The baptism and temptation of Jesus 
Tuesday.—John ©: 29-34. .-...+... . John's record 
Wednesday.—Col. 2:6-12..... . Baptized with Christ 
Thursday.—Acts 2: 36-42 .., . . . Repentance and baptism 
Friday.—Heb. 2: 10-18. ..... . . Able to succor 
Saturday.—Heb. 4:9-16. ....... .. . . Without sin 
Sunday.—Jas. §: 1-14. .......6-. Enduring temptation 
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This Is What the Mothers Do 
- By Mary L. C. Robinson 


LAYING with the little people 
Sweet old games forever new ; 
Coaxing, cuddling, cooing, kissing, 
Baby’s every grief dismissing, 
Laughing, sighing, soothing, singing, 
While the happy days are winging,— 
This is what the mothers do? 


Planning for the little people, . 
That they may grow brave and true; 

Active brain and busy fingers 
hile the precious seedtime lingers, 
iding, guarding, hoping, fearing, 

‘\\. aiting for the harvest nearing,— 
This is what the mothers do. 


i raying for the little people 
(Closed are eyes of brown and blue), 
By the quiet bedside kneeling 
With a trustful, sure appealing ; 
All the Spirit’s guidance needing, 
Seeking it with earnest pleading,— 
This is what the motheis do. 


Parting from the little people, 

(Heagt of mine, how fast they grow!) 
Fashioning the wedding dresses, 
TreasBuring the last caresses ; 

Waiting thea as years fly faster 
For the sy4nmons of the Master— 
This is what the mothers do. 
D erroity Micu. 


Whose Plans for To-day ? 

Morning prayer strikes the keynote for the day's 
harmonies. “As you kneel in loving conversation 
with the Father in heaven, are you thinking most of 
getting his help in carrying out your plans during the 
day, or of offering your energies to be ysed in carrying 
out hisplans ? ‘« Show me thy plans, and use me to 











further them,’’ is a better prayer than ‘‘ Help me in 


~my work to-day."’ Such a start in theearly morni 
hours, loyally lived up to moment by moment, 
ve a day of greater usefulness in the work Of the ki 
‘§glom than any human planning could cor = 
will dignify and exalt the business desk, home 
duties, the household accounts, the lesson preparation, 


i 
the social calls, —for every hour’s duty is God's great- 
est work for us till done. Let us make his plans our 


‘plans, and we cannot fail. 


x 
Boots and Saddles 


God's bugles are sounding over hill and plain. 
Daily their notes ring into human hearts the call 
which, the world wver, means ‘‘ Ready and away !”’ 
What else is it that the merchant hears when 
he turns from a profitable (?) opportunity that his 
conscience cannot quite approve? ‘* Boots and sad- 
dies! You must ride as God calls! Ready and 
away !'' The president of Harvard recently con- 
gratulated the students for the ministry at that uni- 
versity in that they had chosen ‘‘the most adventurous 
profession.’' They had heard God calling them away. 
And is not this the music which makes beautiful the 
face of the dying saint? He hears, at first faint and 
far, and then sweet and clear as trumpet tones, the 
voice of God calling, ‘‘Up, up, my son! you must 
ride with me to-day.’’ 
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Withholding Judgment 


Acts of judgment require the reversing of many 
proverbs. In judgment he that withholdeth is better 
than he that scattereth abroad. In judgment second 
thoughts are often best. In judgments, too, it is the 
busy-bodies, and not the idle ones, with whom the 
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Is There Any Great 


S GOD is infinite and limitless, while we are 
finite and limited, we are of course incapable of 
even comprehending or conceiving of the differ- 

ence between God and man, But that God's standards, 
and God's measures of value, are utterly unlike and 
different from our own, we may be sure. Only as God 
gives us some suggestions, suited to our comprehen- 
sion, in the way of help to our imaginings, can there 
be any hint to us in the direction of the truth that 
there is neither great nor small, little nor large, with 
God ; that to God there is neither rich nor poor, as 
men count riches or poverty, nor even divisions of 
time, vast or minute, in God's ever-present eternity. 

This thought is itself bewildering and dazing to 
humanity, but it is a vital truth, and our Lord would 
have us to know that the impossible and inconceiva- 
ble, as we view things, are nearer the truth than what 
we count the proved and certain. The plain teach- 
ings of Jesus are in this direction. 

‘*One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day."’ “ Afe not two 
sparrows sold for a penny? And not one of them 
shall fall on the ground without your Father.”’ - «« The 
very hairs of your head are all atest wn. oo or, as it 
might, even more startlingly, be rendered, ‘‘ Every 
separate hair on your head has its number.’’ These 
are not the words of a confident mathematician, of a 
dogmatic theologian, of a sneering scientist, or of a 
misguided fanatic, but they are the words of One who 
spake as ‘‘ never man spake,"’ and all of whose words 
were truth, whether we can comprehend them or not. 

A sparrow—one of those innumerable and much 
despised English sparrows, for example—cannot be 
knocked down by a thoughtless or mischievous boy, 
with a ‘stick or a stone, without its being an object of 
the knowledge, and therefore of the interest, of 
Almighty God, as truly as is the fall of Babylon or 
Romie; or as would be the dismemberment of China. 
We may say, and prove,.as man sees proofs, that this 
cannot be so, but God, Son, says that it can 
be, and that it is. , @Miay say that such an idea 
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Devil does his mischief. The French have a proverb 
that ‘to know all is to pardon all.'’ Certainly as 
we know more we criticise less. One of the ten rules 
which Thomas Jefferson wrote out for his life’s guid- 
ance was, ‘*‘When angry, count ten before you speak ; 
when very angry, count one hundred."’ Folly often 
speaks where wisdom lays its hands upon its lips. 
Folly sneers where wisdom waits, or even weeps. 
Surely we see this difference in the actions of Jesus 
and John concerning villages which would not re- 
ceive them. John desired hasty vengeance on the 
village of the Samaritans, while Jesus wept over Jeru- 
salem. Judgments—even human judgments—are 
often necessary ; but it is always true that they are 
neither flawed nor spoiled, and are sometimes fecti- 
fied, by a little waiting. In action, expedition must 
often take the first high place of virtue ; in judgment, 
deliberation, 
KK 


Life’s Luxury 

Poverty or luxury,—which do we choose? Per- 
haps a hard problem is facing you to-day. There 
is a difficulty in your way, and you do not see 
how you are going to meet it,.. Will. you limit your- 
self to the poverty of-your own unaided powers, or 
will you let Omnipotence choose for you, and act for 
you, and achieve for you? What a luxury to rest 
confidently on the all-knowing, all-powerful Father in 
meeting to-day’s difficulty! "What poverty fo ty to 
worry through without him! . Which is your choice? 


or Little with God ? 


belittles God as we love to think of God. But would 
it not rather seem that it indicates a vaster and 
grander conception of God in contrast with the ever- 
belittling ideas of God by childish—not child-like, 
but childish—man? We call this the twentieth cen- 
tury, and we stand aghast at the ages included in 
the suggestion ; but to God twenty centuries are no 
more than two ordinary days, whether the twenty 
centuries are in the past, or are opening before us. 

With God there is neither little nor great, and 
again all is great and all is little. How this uplifts 
and expands our conception of God! And how it 
should uplift and expand our sense of our place in 
the universe, as made in the image of God, and as 
being the special object of God's knowledge and God's 
care in things least and in things greatest. More- 
over, what a comfort it should be to every child of 
God to know that God—who is love—has more inter- 
est in and sympathy with our every need and anxiety 
and wish and purpose, than has tenderest father, or 
most loving mother, or dearest friend, or truest hus- 
band or wife, in things that they count little, but that 
to God are great. 

What is little, and what is great? Who can say 
that he knows even in his own sphere? Some 
things, in our personal experience, that we called 
little at the time of their happening, we afterwards 
find to have been the most important incidents in our 
life course, permanently affecting us, and reaching 
beyond ourselves to influence others beyond anything 
that at the time we looked at as a great matter. In 
such cases we now see that what, in our sight, was 
great, proved to be little, and that what was, in our 
sight, little, proved to be great, as we count great and 
little. With God, who sees the end from the begin- 
ning, all this is as clear when looked forward to as 
when looked down upon, or as when looked at in view 
of its consequences and results. 

It was told by a distinguished divine, whose name 
and fame are linked with the best progress of our 
nation, that when he, as a young missionary in the 
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home field, was in a prominent state, he came on 
horseback to a parting in the road where he had no 
special inducement to take the right or the left in his 
further progress, and where he knew nothing of what 
was on either fork of the road. He made no intelli- 
gent choice in the matter, but, hardly knowing why, he 
turned his horse down one road instead of the other, 
and that turn influenced his future life course, as 
would be apparent to all of us who are familiar with 
his history. By that turn. he met the woman who 
became his wife. That meeting resulted in the union 
of two distinguished families, and the rearing of sons, 
some of whom became a power in the religious life 
and thought of the nation, and others a factor in some 
of the great financial enterprises of our country. 

Some would say that it is absurd to suppose that 
God had a part in such a matter as the accidental or 
the chance turning of a horse at the fork of a country 
road, for ‘‘God is above all such things.'’ Others 
would say that it was another illustration of God's 
love for, and guidance of, his children, in little mat- 
ters as well as in great, for ‘‘ God is [in another sense] 
above all such things,’’ ever working his sublime will. 
They would claim that it is but another illustration of 
God's promise, through his prophet of old, to every 
child of God who trusts him for guidance, while in 
doubt as to the better way : ‘‘ Thine ears shall hear a 
word behind thee, saying, This is the way, walk ye 
in it; when ye turn to the right hand, and when ye 
turn to the left.’’ 

What things have proved to be of most importance 
to us in our life experience? Has it been the great 
occasions, when we knew at the time, or beforehand, 
that an epoch in our lives was at hand? Or has it 
been the simple and incidental, or the ‘ accidental,"’ 
occurrence, when we had no thought of important re- 
sults pivoting on our word or act? Has it not been 
our forced occupancy of a seat with another in a 
crowded railroad car? or a word with a fellow-pas- 
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senger at the steamer’s dining-table on an ocean voy- 
age? or a glimpse, in passing, of a face that interested 
us, when we yet knew nothing about its owner, and 
which led to inquiry about him that opened up new 
avenues of influence and effort? or our entering one 
shop or another? or our making one purchase instead 
of another at a counter in that shop? It has been 
the little things oftener than the great things that have 
been epoch-making in our lives, and so in the lives 
of most persons. And this is in accordance with the 
teachings of God's Word that great and little, as ap- 
plied to things under God's oversight, and in which 
he has an interest, are according to man's estimates, 
but not according to God's. 

What a dark world this would be if it were only 
great things that had God's attention! What a de- 
lightful thing it is to know that there is ndéthing so 
little as to be beneath God's notice! If one of us is a 
trusting child of God, it is as if,the universe were 
existing for that one needy and faith-filled child of 
God. We have a right to ask trustfully for help of 
God in drawing every breath, in bearing any pain we 
must endure, in profiting by every book we read, in 
writing any line that we attempt, in choosing any 
article of food that we as God’s loved ones would use, 
or in selecting any article of dress or apparel, in order 
that we may best use our means and our every en- 
deavor in his service. In God's sight we are of more 
value than many sparrows ; and, as God numbers each 
hair of our head, we may be sure that nothing that 
concerns one of us as his representative and child 
will be deemed unworthy of his attention and con- 
sideration. 

What added interest and sacredness it should give 
to our every action and purpose in our daily life, for 
us to consider that we are God's children, doing all 
with him and for him, thus making every little thing 
a great thing, and looking at the greatest thing as only 
of the same priceless importance as the least ! 
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What is a Christian’s Duty in Illness? 
Common sense and a knowledge of Oriental cus- 
toms are great helps in reading the Bible aright. An 
American business man would not expect to be able 
to read half a dozen isolated sentences from the middle 
of a book on Chinese life, by a Chinese writer, close 
the book, and say confidently that he knew exactly 
what the author meant to say on fAaZ point. Yet that 
is what well-meaning people are doing every day with 
their Bibles. The Bible is the Book of Life to all 
nations ; but God inspired human agents, through hu- 
man language “of their own day and locality, to give 
his message to the world. This thought may help a 
Virginia correspondent who raises anew the old ques- 
tion as to the meaning of a passage in James 5 : 14: 

I was conversing, two days since with a D.D. and with an 
M.D. on the followin passage of Scripture : ‘‘Is any sick 
among you? let him call for the elders of the church ; and let 
them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord ;"' and also verse 15. 1 contended that this Scripture held 
as good to-day as in the time of James. The doctors said 
** No; this was intended only for the people of that day, and 
would not hold good now."’ In Notes on Open Letters will 
you kindly give me your views on this matter? 

When the Virginia correspondent is sure of the 
message of ‘‘ this Scripture,’’ he may say with all con- 
fidence that ‘‘ this Scripture holds as good to-day as in 
the time of James."’ Oil was a commonly used medi- 
cine and protection throughout the ancient world. 
Erman shows that from the earlier Egyptian literature 
the ‘‘ oiling of the limbs and hair was as important 
to them as their clothes.’’ Pliny tells of oil's im- 
parting warmth to the body, and protecting it against 
the action of cold. Oil was an ingredient in a very 
large number of the ancient remedies prescribed for 
the most diverse diseases. Pliny, again, speaks of its 
medicinal use. Another ancient writer relates that 
oil and wine were employed both externally and in- 
ternally for the unknown disease which attacked the 
army of Alius Gallus in Arabia. Josephus relates 
how Herod the Great was bathed in oil when suffer- 
ing from his violent disease. The Greek medical 
writer, Hippocrates, who lived four centuries before 
Christ, tells of the use of oil as a remedy, as do 
also other Greek writers of the first and second cen- 
turies after Christ, Aretzus, Galen, and Dioscorides. 
And in the sacred record itself Luke, the physician, 
who alone of the four biographers of our Lord's 





No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


earthly life has preserved our Lord's parable of the 
Good Samaritan, describes the remedy used by the 
Samaritan for the wounded man: he ‘‘ bound up his 
wounds, pouring on them oil and wine,’’—not as a 
sacramental act, but as the ordinary and well-estab- 
lished medical treatment of that time. 

In the light of all this, what is the message of 
Scripture for us, as given in James’s Epistle? It would 
seem to be: Use the best human remedies available, 
and commit the result to the Father in heaven. Or, 
as the same truth was put in homely phrase in the 
early days of the American colonies’ national struggle, 
‘Trust in the Lord, and keep your powderdry.’’ Don't 
expect the Lord to cure an illness for which you neg- 
lect to use available human remedies ; don’t expect 
human remedies to avail without looking trustfully for 
the Father's blessing upon them. James’s message is 
one for us all, in health as in sickness, and in every 
duty that we have to perform. 


ax 
When Should We Forgive? 


What a comfort it is to turn to the Bible of our 
fathers when faced by the problems of life! There 
is an answer there for every question. An inquiry has 
been called forth by the editorial comments recently 
made here upon the Bible injunction in Ephesians 
4: 26: ‘*Be ye angry and sin not; let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath,."’ It was stated by the Editor 
that ‘strong feeling against purposed or attempted 
crime is right and proper, but bitterness against the 
would-be criminal is wrong and unjustifiable. ... In 
this way we should be angry and not sin, not retain- 
ing bitterness against the wrong-doer after the wrong is 
averted,"" A Massachusetts reader now writes : 

Under Notes on Open Letters, in the issue of December 5 
of ‘The Sunday School Times, is this question: “Is it ever 
right to be angry ?"’ It seems to me in your answer you cover 
an exceptional case, not the more common and more difficult, 
—that is, when the wrong is #of averted. When the wrong is 
purposely done, and not repented of, nor any endeavor made 
to right it, to what extent is-it a Christian duty to forget it, and 
act as though nothing had happened ? 

Our Lord’s answer to this, by his words and by 
his life, is unmistakable and final. . In the prayer 
which he gave us he conditioned our right to ask and 
expect forgiveness of God upon our own unconditional 
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forgiveness of our debtors : ‘*Forgive us our debts, as 
we also have forgiven our debtors [not ‘as we shall 
forgive those who show themselves worthy of it,’ but 
‘as we have forgiven them all’}.’’ Or, as Mark re- 
cords it: ‘‘ Forgive, if ye have aught against amy one." 
And Luke: ‘‘ Forgive us our sins ; for we ourselves 
also forgive every one that is indebted to us." When 
Jesus himself hung on the cross, dying as the result of 
a wrong against him which was ‘‘purposely done,”’ 
**not averted,’’ and ‘‘not repented of,’’ nor any en- 
deavor made to right it, his spirit was shown in his 
prayer: ‘*Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do.’’ That was the extent to which the 
rejected and crucified Son of man went, when dealing 
with his implacable enemies. Would a lower standard 
be a better standard for us? 


ax 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of per interest. te not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut.St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Can you give me any information con- 
cerning a systematic reading of the Bible? A friend wishes to 
join me in daily readings, if we could have something as a 
guide other than by course.—M. E. M. 

The International Bible Reading Association will furnish 
you wisely selected Bible readings for every day in the year 
bearing upon the Sunday-school lessons. You will find 
them printed in every issue of The Sunday School Times. 
You could not do better than to use these. By using them 
you wil\ have the satisfaction of knowing that you are one 
of a family of over 800,000 who are daily using the same 
readings. 





NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Can you recommend some good 
series of lessons (not insepentienal os Blakeslee) suitable for a 
club of men from twenty to forty years old, who wish some- 
thing different from those familiar to us? Lie are intelligent 
workingmen, under their own leadership, and have an attend- 
ance of some thirty to forty weekly. Is there a suitable and 
available course on ‘‘ The Prophets ?’’—H. C. I. 

It will be remembered, at the Denver convention an 
advanced course of study was recommended, The second 
year of this advanced course deale with the Prophets, and, 
while it may be a little difficult for the classes referred 
to, it will certainly offer a very fine opportunity for study. 
Professor Hamill recommends it for just such aclass. The 
list of topics discussed, I think, may be had by address- 
ing Professor J. R. Sampey, care of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 

ITHACA, N. ¥.—Could you eg me any information: or 
suggest any literature which would be valuable in the organi- 
zation and maintenance of a club of boys from ten to twelve 
years of age, the club being supplementary to the Sunday- 
school class? Any suggestion as to the organization, enter- 
tainment, results to be aimed at, and the success of such clubs 
in other schools, would be highly appreciated.—A. H. J. 

The Rev. Charles Stelzle’s series of seven articles on 
boys’ clubs, which were published in The Sunday School 
Times during 1901, has suggestions for workers among 
boys. As long as the supply lasts, copies may be had for 
five cents each. How to Help Boys, a quarterly maga- 
zine, edited by William Byron Forbush, and published by 
The Men of To-morrow, Charlestown, Boston, at $1 a year, 
and Mr. Forbush’s book, ‘‘ The Boy Problem ’’ (75 cents), 
are other valuable helps. At the prices given, the Times 
will be glad to send these or any other publications. 





Can better results be obtained by reading the Sunday-school 
lesson responsively with the superintendent before the class 
study of it, or by the reading being done in the class, #f read- 
ing it is necessary ? Is it best to review the lesson by superin- 
tendent after class study? Are best results obtained by making 
opening service as short as possible ? 

Responsive reading by verses is mechanical, and can be 
improved upon, It is better, in my judgment, to read the 
lesson as a school than by classes, as it takes much less 
time, on account of some classes reading slower than 
others if left to themselves, A passage should be read in 
such a way that it will appear as much like a dialog as 
possible. If the superintendent is reading, he might stop 
in the middle of a verse, or anywhere at a natural break in 
the text, rather than at the end of the verse. For instance, 
if he should read, ‘* And Jesus said unto him,’’ and then 
stop, the school could take up the reading, and read all 
that Jesus said at that particular time. In this way the 
lesson is more real, 

The review of the lesson at the close of the school by the 
superintendent, or anybody else, is not desirable, if by re- 
view is meant the same as a review in public school,—that 
is, a review for the purpose of ascertaining if the scholars 
have learned the facts of the lesson. Take that for granted, 
and then use about five minutes in closing exercises to 
drive home the central truth of the lesson by fitting illustra- 
tion. The blackboard will help you. 

A well-conducted opening exercise will produce a good 
atmosphere in which to do the rest of the work of the 
session, 
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For the Home Department 





One Who Needs Christ 


A Visitor in one of the suburbs of Cincinnati, which has 
probably a population of ten thousand, entered a home 
where she found a woman of mature years, who told her 
that she had never been in a church in her life, and that 
her children, now grown up, and some of them married, 
had never heard a sermon. She listened curiously to the 
Visitor’s explanation of Home Department aims and meth- 
ods, accepted a quarterly, and begged her to come again, 
This woman has not as yet accepted the invitation to at- 
tend church services, but the Home Department officers 
are hopeful that she may be reached. She reads the les- 
sons regularly, and always has a cordial welcome for the 
Visitor, The sentiment of the Visitors in this particular 
department is against pressing the acceptance of the con- 
tribution envelopes until the new member has become 
really interested. The request for a fee, however small, 
prejudices some by whom work for Christ is wholly mis- 
understood.—Ziizabeth Ferguson Seat Norwood, Cin- 
cinnati, 
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Patient Persistence in Securing Members 


While the Home Department has proved its right to 
be, and that it is an institution which has come to stay, a 
large per cent of persons whom it is desirable to reach have 
no idea what is meant by it. This implies that a careful 
explanation of the simplicity of the plan must often precede 
the invitation to join, and that a positive or immediate de- 
cision must not always be expected or desired. Go once, 
explain and invite ; go again, leave books and cards; go 
again and inquire, ‘‘Are they getting on?’’ and, before 
you or they know it, you may have an enthusiastic scholar. 
It is one of the very interesting features of this work that 
it helps itself. One brings another, Even a neighbor’s 
quarterly has been the means of a new scholar. The plan 
as outlined by Dr. Duncan is so elastic that it may easily 
be adapted, and the marking for lessons prepared, instead 
of work done for a particular day, prevents the discour- 
aged, can’t-keep-up, and no-use-to-try f2eling which would 
often leave the last lessons of a broken quarter, untouched, 
Invite the scholars to make up lessons, and encourage the 
esprit of a perfect card, which will be such a help in 
making the average for the quarter, One is rarely proof 
against this motive for the general good, and every perfect 
card is best help to another. Do not refuse to take as 
new members or to keep as old ones the few timid or con- 
scientious souls to whom the report card is a veritable lion 
in the way. ‘They would like a quarterly Sery much,”’ 
** Would like to look over the lessons,’’ ‘* Do read a good 
deal.’’ Be thankful for every such scholar, furnish the 
quarterly and cards and library books and—calls. ‘ Asso- 
ciate membership should be sought and welcomed as the 
beginning of closer interest, though in the report the fact 
should be mentioned. Do not drop the names of persons 
who are sick or temporarily absent, lest you also drop them 
from your thought. We do not thus in other things. 

Did some one ask who is to be invited to join the home 
class? Any one and every one who, because of age, health, 
distance, or circumstances, cannot attend at the church, 
Does not the Home Department interfere with the Sun- 
day-school at the church? Not in the least. I have yet 
to find even one who would not prefer to attend there as a 
member of a class. In fact, an invitation to join the home 
class sometimes rouses one to consciousness that they can 
and ought to appear at the church school. 

Do Home Department scholars belong to the Sunday- 
school? Indeed, yes; every one. And herein lies part 
of its charm and power,—they do belong. The same 
book, the same day for reports, the assignment of some 
class where they may feel at home whenever they can be 
at the church, and, more than all, the library books, which 
are much more needed by the home class than by any 
others, as their ljmitations probably extend to other outside 
pleasures than Sunday-school. 

Be sure all members of the Home Department receive 
notice of all new plans, of Sunday-school gatherings, or 
other special privileges. 

It will be a delightful surprise to new workers to find the 
cordial, responsive way one is usually met. One may feel 
they themselves have been delinquent, and should have 
called for home scholars long before. All may grow in 
the grace of giving here as in the regular classes, and every 
department of local or mission work may receive help and 
impetus from the contributions of the Home Department. 

So much can be read between the lines of a report that 
even the dry figures have their story of sickness, or perhaps 
death, an absence or a sorrow. Here is another bond too 
strong to be ignored,—the comradeship. It has its mis- 
sion,—cherish it. Ah! you all start well, said the cynic, 
but the scholars will not hold out. All new things have 
their following. Just wait, and the numbers will grow 
few, like leaves on a tree in autumn, as the work goes on, 

But they do stay, though I confess to the same fear. 
Not more than one a year has dropped out without good 
and sufficient reason given, and they remain in the home 
class even after they remove from town. We now have 


scholars in several towns, sometimes not using the same 
book, but always the same text. 

Is not all this a great deal of trouble? Yes, most things 
that are worth doing or having mean hard work, and as 
hard work to keep as to get. And this is no exception, 
but it pays right royally.—S. £. Page, Atkinson, N. H. 


“ 


Inviting the Superintendent to 


the Convention 


When a movement is new, and the workers in that 
movement are filled with their first enthusiasm, is the time 
to reach them from every side to enlist their interest in the 
movement as a whole. This will broaden their thought, 
and they will see that their own local Home Department is 
only one in many engaged in the greatest of causes, — Bible- 
study. Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins sought to make this clear in 
a letter to local superintendents, which she has used for 
about four years. It deserves wider use. Here it is in its 
original form :; 

MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
110 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS., December 27, 1899. 
DEAR HOME DEPARTMENT SUPERINTENDENT : 

I am much pleased that it will be my privilege to 
meet you again at the convention of the Sunday-schools of 
Hampden District, which will be held in the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Springfield, on J..nuary 5. 

I have the most pleasant remembrance of the Home De- 
partment conference held in the Y. M. C. A. building, No- 
vember 6. It is our hope that we may meet all those who 
were present at that time, and many more who have been in- 
terested in the work as a result of the facts there learned. 

Will you use your best endeavors to secure the attendance 
of all your Home Department Visitors, and unite with us in 
making the convention a success? We greatly desire your 
help in the conference hour from five till six o'clock. We 
wish to make it very practical,—and it can only be so as you 
co-operate,—giving and seeking information. 

Yours in the work, 

(Mrs. A. A.) FLORA V. STEBBINS, 

I enclose a program. Secretary. 

Rev. C. A. LITTLEFIELD, 

H. D. DEGEN, 

I. FREEMAN HALL, 

WEBSTER PUTNAM, 

W. E. SANFORD, 

Home Department Committee. 


% 
Neighborhood Bible-Reading Circles 


In the parish of the Ridgeway Avenue Presbyterian 
Church the pastor, the Rev. Henry C. Buell, has a neigh- 
borhood Bible-reading circle which he hopes to turn into a 
Home Department. The plan will be suggestive to pastors 
who have reading-circles in their churches. A sort of 
supplemental study for the Home Department may be 
made very profitable. A study of church history or church 
polity could be easily devised. This year the Ridgeway 
Avenue people have been having Bible readings on the 
new ‘* Brief Statement of the Reformed Faith ’’ adopted 
by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
The plan is to have a Bible reading in a number of homes 
in various parts of the neighborhood of the church on the 
same evening each week. The same reading is used by 
all. The pastor superintends the work, first choosing 
several competent persons to lead the circle. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the selections furnish each member with 
a list of the readings. The pastor meets the leaders pre- 
vious to the meetings, for conference and prayer, and dif- 
ficult points are made plain. Five groups are organized, 
meeting at homies conveniently located, and invitation cards 
are distributed which read as follows: 





BIBLE-READING CIRCLE 


A neighborhood ory for mutua! acquaintanceship 
and Bible study 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND THE NEXT 
MEETING, WHICH WILL BE HELD AT THE HOME OP 


weer rer n ee) eee eee ee 











The weekly church calendar announces the place of meet- 
ing and the names of leaders, The leader each week re- 
ports to the pastor the date and place of meeting, number 
present, whether any non-Christians were present, about 
how many brought Bibles, what interest seemed to be 
taken by those present, place and time of the next meeting, 
and the names and addresses of any strangers present. 
The topics used include, ‘‘ What the Bible Is,’’ ‘* What 
the Bible is For,’’ ‘* Fulfilled Prophecies of the Bible Con- 
cerning Christ,’’ ** The Divinity of Christ,’’ ‘* The Mission 
of Christ,’’ ** Law and Grace,’’ ‘‘ Salvation and Rewards,’’ 
and ‘*The Believer’s Two Natures.’’ Then the social 
fellowship is a strong feature. Outsiders are reached, and 


people are invited who do not attend church, This outline 
of a reading will show how it is carried on : 


Bible Reading. Vill. Salvation and Rewards 


1. General statement : There are two classes of persons dis- 
tinguished from one another in the New Testament,—un 
lievers, or the lost; and believers, or the saved (John 3 : 36 ; 
Mark 16: 15, 16). But the members of these classes differ from 
one another in that unbelievers are punished according to their 
works (Luke 12 : 47, 48), while believers arc rewarded accord- 
ing to their works (1 Cor. 3: 8). 

2. Salvation is a free gift, not something that is earned or 
deserved (Isa. 55:1; John 4:10; Enh. 2:8, 9; Rom. 6: 23). 

3. Rewards are earned by faithfui service (Matt. 10: 42; 
Luke 19:17; 1 Cor, 3: 11-15). A ‘‘crown" in Scripture is a 
symbol of reward. Note the various crowns mentioned in the 
following passages : 1 Thessalonians 2:19; 2 Timothy 4:8; 
James 1:12; 1 Peter5:4. Query: Will gll Christians be 
equally happy in heaven? 

4. Christians are saved now (John 5: 24; 6:47; Titus 

: 5). They will be rewarded in the /utwre (Luke 14: 14; 
Mair 16: 27; 25:19; 2Cor.5:9, 10). Am I so livingasa 
Christian that I shall receive a yeward for faithful service, or 
must I suffer loss? z 


Ask Mrs. Stebbins ! 


One of the most prominent Home Department workers in America, 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, Home Department Secretary of Massa- 
chusetts, will answer in this column questions bearing on any 
phase of this work, Send your questions to ‘‘ Mrs. Stebbins, care 
of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.” If areply by mail is desiged, enclose stamp. 








HILLSBORO, N. H.—Can you tell me where the first Sun- 
shine Band connected with the Home Department was 
started ?>—D. M. 

The first of which I have any record was with ‘the First 
Congregational Sunday-school of Melrose, Massachusetts, 
Frank G. Kellogg, superintendent. The second was in 
the Walnut Street Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, Miss Edith Balch, superintendent, 
It may interest you to know that the account given of the 
Sunshine Band of the Home Department, in the Times for 
December 5, was of the Walnut Street Sunshine Band. 





NEWARK, N. J.—Some of my members refuse to take the 
Home Department quarterly, saying that they prefer to use 
the helps that their children have, and the papers that come 
—- home. Shall I insist that they take the quarterly ?— 

By no means insist on the taking of some lesson paper. 
There are many members who never see a lesson paper, but 
use the same books that their children use, and in addition, 
for their own farther information, use helps like The Sun- 
day School Times. Encourage all that kind of study that 
youcan, The Home Department envelope should glways 
be used. 


[LLINOIS.—My Visitors do not seem to realize the need 
of going personally with their supplies each quarter, and I 
find that some of the members have not seen their Visitor for 
nearly a year. What shall I do with them ?—C, M, 

Evidently your Visitors do not realize their mission, Call 
them together, and explain that the mission of the Visitor 
is twofold. (1) To interest the member in Bible study ; 
(2) to keep the member in close touch with all the interests 
of the church and school, and, to do the latter, it is neces- 
sary for them to call at least once each quarter, and in 
many cases it will be well to call oftener. If you had a 
quarterly Visitors’-meeting, when you would call for a writ- 
ten report of each visitor, it might be an easy way to remedy 
this trouble. 


PALERMO, ME.— Will you please send me information con- 
cerning the Home Department work ?—M, L. C. 

The Home Department is designed to meet the needs of 
all those who for any reason cannot or will not attend the 
regular sessions of the school. The supreme purpose of it 
is to secure study of the Bible by every member of every 
one of our families. First, the officers and teachers should 
vote to inaugurate such a department, according its mem- 
bers all the privileges of the school. A superintendent 
is appointed, and a corps of visitors, men and women, 
who shall visit these people at least once a quarter, and 
keep them in touch with all that is interesting the main 
school and the church. The Visitors are rarely called upon 
to teach the lessons which these people, who comprise the 
Home Department membership, promise to study at least 
one half-hour each week. This study, recorded and re- 
ported on an envelope supplied for the purpose, entitles 
these people to all the privileges of the school. The neces- 
sary supplies for starting a department can be obtained of 
any of the denominational publishing houses. There are 
more than eight thousand Home Departments in North 
America, with a membership of more than three hundred 
thousand. It has been found to be the key that unlocks 
the foreign problem to our churches, Classes of Swedes, 
Finns, Germans, Polanders, Norwegians, and, in fact, nearly 
all the foreigners that come to us, are being reached 
through this agency, or may be if the church arouses to 
her opportunity. A leaflet of full information will be sent 
for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School Times Co. 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 
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The Dreamed-of Superintendent 


f E IS in the youthful prime of life, with a pres- 

ence that fills the eye and satisfies the mind. 

His desk-bell, if he uses any at all, is clear 

and sweet-toned. He does not call to order with a 

fierce tap that scares the school into silence. A 
stroke, gentle but firm, is effective for order. 

He does not follow precisely the same program 
of opening exercises Sunday after Sunday. During 
the week, the school is largely in his thought, and 
wholly in his love, and he prays and plans. When 
he comes to the opening hour, he has a prepared 
program that will be effective for interest and enjoy- 
ment for the whole school. 

He allows those in the school to select some of the 
songs sung during the session, as each one has his or 
her individual favorites among the songs and tunes, 

He is an earnest and thorough student and lover of 
the greatest Book. Knowing the lesson well, he is 
prepared to teach it successfully to a class of any 
grade. And at the close of the lesson half-hour, he 
can give a model five-minute review of the lesson. 

He is fervent with the evangelistic spirit, and at 
the close of each session gives exhortation and oppor- 
tunity to all to seek, accept, and confess Christ. 

And because he is thus, the Sunday-school hour is 
filled with the sunshine of love, and wherever he goes 
during the week the same divine and blessed radiance 
illumines and cheers. —Aden Rosenkrans, Penfield, Pa. 


“ 
Reporting All-Month Absentees 


There are over a thousand persons connected with 
the Baptist Tabernacle of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
even though the pruning process is going on continu- 
ally. ‘The attendance in August is well kept up, five 
hundred and eight being the average for the most 
demoralizing month in the matter of attendance. A 
monthly report is printed which has a unique feature. 
In the tabulated form the ‘‘ number of persons in 
each class'who missed every Sunday "’ in the month 
is given, showing at a glance where the weak spots 
in the school are as regards attendance. It is no 
wonder that Superintendent N. B. Broughton often 
has a clean record to print as to all-month absentees. 


” 
Who is Responsible ? 


Many noble deeds that fail to be performed. and 
fail of blessing the world, are never done because of 
our lack of sympathy with the young man. Every 
young man, with hardly an exception, has a yearning 
for the spiritual which, if rightly encouraged, will lead 
him in the way everlasting, and save him from much 
of the evil around him. 

It is not so that ‘‘every young man must sow his 
wild oats."' This is a device of the Devil to ease the 
conscience, in a way, of God's people. When we 
come to believe in the young man, there will be no 
‘‘gap’’ in our Sunday-school ranks, and young men 
will not be found elsewhere than studying the Word. 
If there seems to be such a gap in your Sunday-school, 
do not think the young men the only sinners, They 
come to us and touch us lightly, it may be, but, 
nevertheless, they do come, and come with a longing 
to have a place in our school that they may call 
‘‘their own.'’ Perhaps the request may come first 
for a teacher ; and then, as it invariably comes, for a 
separate room during the lesson hour. Are we not 
suspicious of them at this time, and look askance at 
them as they want to refurnish the room and hold 
Baraca gatherings there? How much better to put 
them on their honor, and to show that we can trust 
them with that department of the church work. 

As I was shown through a modern church building 
by the superintendent of the Bible school, I was 
shown the dark corner, closed in by a dark curtain, 
in the gallery, and told it was the ‘‘ Baraca corner”’ 
for young men. Emerging into a large, airy, light, 
cheerful room, I was told that he was ‘‘proud’’ to 
show me ‘‘the best primary class-room in the city.”’ 
And so it was. With an aching heart that like pro- 
vision could not be made for the twenty-five thousand 
young men of the city, I ventured to ask: ‘* Which 
would you prefer to have, this elegant room filled full 
of young mem studying God's Word, or full of the 
primary children?'’ ‘* The primary, to be sure,"’ 
was the quick reply ; and the silence became so op- 


pressive that I ventured to say, ‘‘Why not have 
both ?’’ and he, not thinking, said, ‘*‘We have no 
room for young men.’’ Inadvertently he told the 
whole truth. In conventions he longed for the. young 
men in the Bible school, and praised the Baraca 
movement as one that was born of God, but at home 
he had no room for them. 

Thousands of dollars spent on a room for parlors 
and kitchens, but not a room provided for the young 
men and dedicated to their work. Can it be possible 
that the young men's Baraca Bible classes are sent 
from God to show us that the splendidly equipped 
and organized Bible schools of to-day need reorgan- 
izing, and a men’s Baraca department should be or- 
ganized and a room provided for them? Where are 
the young men on Sunday? We know where they 
are not, and should we not rack our brains to find out 
the why? Does not the responsibility for their 
absence rest upon the organized school in a large 
measure? In New York State, among all the de- 
nominations, we have only eight thousand young 
men registered in about four hundred men's Baraca 
classes. In looking up the records of these classes, 
we find several who report from 50 to 150 who have 
joined the church from the class. 

Upon investigation we find that these evangelistic 
classes are in churches which have learned to trust 
their young men, First they are given a place and a 
room, and work is entrusted to them ; they become a 
veritable part of the Bible school. Their rooms are 
open during the week for lounging, games, lectures, 
drills, reading, Bible clubs, men's prayer services, 
etc., too numerous to mention, The room and class 
become ‘‘their own,’’ and part of their life and 
thought. They join the secret service prayer-meeting 
of the class, or the Christian Endeavor Society of the 
church, and become interested. 

After conversion, the secret service pledges are sent 
for from the Baraca Supply Company, Syracuse, New 
York, who supply them free for a return stamp, and 
the young convert at once is pledged ‘‘ to pray for his 
comrade every day at noon, and to speak to him 
about his condition.’’ The Secret Service of the 
Baraca class meets secretly every month, and each one 
is pledged to pray aloud. This brings out the young 
Christian, strengthens him, and brings him in close 
fellowship with the stronger and older Christians in 
the Baraca. 

Is there not a place in your school and room for 
the young men? Is there not a Christian man who 
is willing to win ‘ bright gems for his crown’’ in 
your school? If there is such a man, and such a 
room, why not get them together, and let there be 
joy in heaven because of it? 

If there are no young men in your Bible school, 
who, then, is responsible? Are you ?—M. A. Hudson, 
Founder of the Baraca movement, Syracuse, N. Y. 


5 4 
Kentucky Methods of Stopping Leaks 


Many superintendents seem to be successful in 
their attempts to stop the leaks, but not every super- 
intendent is able to state in a few sentences just how 
it was accomplished. J. T. Kackley of Maysville, 
Kentucky, was asked how his Sunday-school went to 
work about it, and he responded with these explicit 
hints : 

1. A good lookout committee. 

2. The superintendent must know the boys and girls. 

3. Speak to them on every opportunity, and train them to 
speak to you. 

4. Keep the missionary birthday offering in active service, — 
a penny for each year. 

5. Lively music and a good leader, lots of singing from 
cheerful faces. 

6. Go early and be social to the scholars, and speak much 
to them happily. 

7. Stand up all the time, and keep your eyes open to every 
look. % 


A Decision Day Harvest 


On ‘‘ Decision Day’’ our school reaped the fruit- 
age of the prayer and personal work of preceding 
weeks. The regular lesson was set aside. After help- 
ful singing, fervent prayer, an earnest talk on ‘‘Our 
Need of a Saviour,’’ ‘‘ The Way Made Plain,’’ teach- 
ers met their classes, studied with them a ‘‘ Confes- 
sion Card,’’ and, without urging, invited them to 
sign the cards. Out of an attendance in the senior 
department of one hundred, sixty pupils between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen for the first time signed 


the confession card, which read, ‘‘ Looking to God 
for strength, I accept the Lord Jesus Christ as my 
Saviour, and will endeavor to follow his example and 
to obey his commands.’’ Later in the service they 
confirmed that consecration. Nearly all the others 
present were already Christians. And now our work 
for the sixty is loving care and Christian nurture. 

In our infant undenominational church,—not yet 
nine months old at this writing,—composed of ten 
different denominations (it is only just the church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ), more than half its ninety-five 
members have been received upon the profession of 
faith, and many more will join us at our next com- 
munion, So through the Bible school in a quiet way 
the workers have gladly carried on the work while 
‘*the Lord added to them day by day those that 
were saved.’’— William A. Hallock, Superintendent 
Pilgrim Memorial Bible School, Jamestown, N. Y. 


% 
How Diplomas and Seals Help 


| ig years ago our first pastor, the Rev. Dr. D. E. 
Marvin, introduced into the First Congregational 
Sunday-school a plan by which we have reaped 
great benefit,—the seven years’ diploma and seal 
system. During these years our school has increased 
in general activity and attendance, and in numbers 
thirty-one per cent, notwithstanding there are seven 
schools within a radius of four blocks of us, and we 
have an average attendance of sixty-one per cent. 

Eight years ago we gave sixty diplomas, and of that 
number twenty-four received the gold pin (seventh 
year), twenty have removed from the city, sixteen have 
dropped out, but we continue giving the diplomas 
each year to those beginning this course, the seals 
following. 

For the first year the officers, teachers, and scholars. 
who have attended every school session, except when 
absent and excused by the rules of the school, receives 
a framed diploma, with six spaces for a seal for each 


year following, and certifying they have beeri present 


every school session during the year. 

Second year a red seal, which has printed upon it, 
‘‘For faithful attendance the second year,’’ to be 
pasted in the space allotted for it on the diploma; 
also a button having the picture and name of our 
church upon it is given to the successful ones. 

Third year a blue seal is given, with a button hav- 
ing printed upon it the name of the church and the 
open Bible, and printed in blue, upon the top of the’ 
book, Proverbs 11:14, Colossians 1:18, also the 
church motto, ‘‘ For the love of Christ constraineth 
us,"’ 2 Corinthians 5 : 14. 

Fourth year a green seal, and a button with the 
monogram of the church printed in green. 

Fifth year a purple seal, and a button with the pic- 
ture of our first pastor. 

Sixth year a silver seal and a button with the pic- 
ture of our second pastor. 

Seventh year a gilt seal and a gold button or pin to 
those who have been faithful for the seven years. 

The presentation of the diplomas, seal, and buttons 
forms a very interesting part of our Christmas Sunday 
evening services. There is an arch for each year, 
and each arch is trimmed with the color correspond- 
ing with the seal of that year. Those receiving a 
framed diploma pass through the first-year arch, 
those receiving the red seal pass through the first and 
second year arches, and so on to the end, the seven 
years passing through the seven arches, 

Each year’s scholars come forward and pass through 
their arches to the superintendent's desk, a chorus of 
children sing an appropriate verse or a scholar recites 
a poem, after which the superintendent presents the 
diplomas or seals, and the scholars return to their seats, 

We excuse under these rules : 

First. —Illness. Temporary indisposition, such as 
would not prevent regular work, school attendance 
and outdoor recreation, on week-days, and Sunday 
headaches, are not counted as illness. 

Second.—Contagious disease in the family. 

Third.—Out of town, Absence from home for 
social visiting, excursions, and outing, are not to be 
excused. Those attending Sunday-school out of 
town, and having an excuse card signed by the super- 
intendent or teacher visited, are excused. 

Do not let the diplomas, seals, and buttons alone do 
the work. Make much of them, and make the pres- 
entation exercises a feature of itself.—C. H. Ray, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 17 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


a) 


Ways to Help That Class of Yours 








“Not Interested ” 


It was only a day or two after I had read with inter- 
est an article in The Sunday School Times in regard 
to the duty of a teacher to his class apart from the 
regular teaching of the lesson, that a dear young friend 
called to see me. In the course of our conversation 
she said that she had not been to Sunday-school once 
all summer, and that she had about decided not to 
go again. 

‘«Why, you certainly have an excellent teacher,'’ I 
said, surprised at the manner and tone of my girl 
friend. 

** Yes,,she teaches and explains the lesson all right, 
but—but— Well, I have been a member of Miss 
D 's class for six years. She has never once 
called at my home in all that time. When I have 
been ill, or for other reasons have not been to Sun- 
day-school for several Sundays, she has never written 
a note or given any sign whatever that she has missed 
me. And she has never seen my mother. Carrie 
S—— isn’t going any more either, for the very same 
reasons, . Other teachers invite their classes to their 
homes occasionally, but we have never been asked to 
Miss D ‘s home. She simply doesn't take any 
interest in us outside of a couple of hours on 
Sunday."’ 

This rather impetuous outburst scarcely needs any 
comment. The teacher of this class is one of the 
prominent young women in the church. She is always 
to be found in her place in Sunday-school, rain or 
shine, and would doubtless be surprised if it were 
even hinted that she is not doing her full duty. But 
is she ?>—S. C., New Jersey. 


: % 
Have You Tried the Scrap-Book Plan ? 


The junior teacher is often puzzled to know just 
what kind of home work will prove both pleasant and 
profitable to the pupil; so this experience of one 
teacher may help solve the problem for others for the 
next six months. 

When we last studied in the Life of Christ, scrap- 
books were given to each of the children, and a little 
talk, telling what delightful times could be had mak- 
ing each one their own pictorial history of his life ; of 
the Perry, Brown, and Wilde pictures, to be*bought 
for a penny each ; of the many pictures to be found 
in papers, advertisements, etc., that would be suitable, 
ahd would not be saved in any other way; of the 
good-natured rivalry that we could have, to see who 
could get the pictures in just the right order, could 
have the neatest book ; that, in fact, if we would all try, 
every one could be best in something ; that the long 
Sunday afternoons, when we did not know just what 
to do next, would be just the time to make them. 
With the beautiful new set of Bible photographs on 
the Life of Christ, just issued by The Sunday School 
Times Co., made to accompany the present course of 
International Lessons, and selling for less than a cent 
apiece (ten cents for the quarter's set of thirteen pic- 
tures), there is a splendid opportunity to try this 
scrap-book plan in any grade. 

Enthusiasm ran high, and, best of all, did not die 
out. The bdoks proved interesting the whole six 
months, and the results were in many cases surpris- 
ing. One little girl of nine, who did not have many 
pennies to use, still so used her own eyes, and those 
of her friends, that, at the end of the lessons, two 
hundred and thirty illustrations, each with the verses 
or incidents illustrated written below, graced her 
a Many mothers testified as to the pleasant 
Sunday afternoons, without time for one fretful 
‘* What-shall-we-do-next, mama ?"’ 

The children got a connected history of Christ's 
life on earth not to be acquired so easily in any other 
way. One small boy of this class did not lace the 
leaves of his book together, but kept them portfolio 
fashion. When asked why, he replied, ‘It's lots of 
fun to shuffle them, then put them back where they 
belong ;"’ and, after a pause, ‘‘Say, and there's lots 
of big folks can't.’’ 

The best books for this purpose, in every way, were 
made of gray cover-paper, five sheets for a book ; 
each sheet folded up once and cut, these two pieces 
laid together and folded once. This makes five 
groups of four sheets each. Make three perforations 
at equal distances apart, about one half-inch from 
the fold, lace together rather loosely, and you will 
have a book that will stand six months’ hard wear in 








the making, and be in good shape to go in with the 
boys’ and girls’ treasures for many years.—Mrs. Jean 
E. Hobart, Primary Superintendent Minnesota State 
Sunday-school Association. 


b 4 
The Teacher’s Prayer 
By Lila V. Walters 


“IT have given them thy word."’—John 17: 14. 
“Tt shall not return unto me void.'’—lIsa. 55 : If. 


N THE hallowed upper chamber, 
With the twelve he loved so well 

(While the shadow of the cruel 

Cross upon his pathway fell), 
Jesus knelt, and to the Father 

Offered his “high-priestly prayer.’ 
Strange, his thoughts were not of Calvary 

And the cruel suffering there. 


But his thoughts were of the dear ones 
He had loved and taught and led. 

He was thinking of their trials, 
*Twas for them he humbly pled: 

“ Father, keep them from the evil,” 
This his loved disciples heard, 

*“ Take them not away, but keep them, 
I have given them thy word.” 


And the loving teacher offers 
Unto God her humble prayer, 

For the precious souls entrusted 
To her love and watchful care. 

For she knows temptations wait them, 
And with fear her heart is stirred. 

“ Father, keep them! Father, keep them! 
I have given them thy word.” 

Saem, VA. 


% 


A Young Traveler 


He was eight years old. For the Sunday-school 
workers’ convention held in the village where he 
resided he had been appointed a page. He gravely 
notified me, ‘‘I'm your page.'’ On asking what he 
meant, I was informed that he had been assigned to 
render any possible service to me during the time of 
the convention. To his great joy, he learned that I 
was to be entertained at his parents’ home. After 
tea, he came into the sitting-room to make things 
pleasant for me. After some general conversation, 
he said : ‘‘I understand you travel a good deal.”’ 

‘« Yes, I go all over this state.’’ 

‘*So do I."’ 

** You do?"’ 

+¢ Yes,”° 

‘«Do you take any regular trips ?"’ 

‘¢Oh, yes.”’ 

‘* What is one of them ?"’ 

‘Well, I sometimes go from Buffalo to New York 
and back."’ 

‘« That is one of my trips. 
travel ?"’ 

‘Sometimes over the New York Central."’ 

‘*When you go that way, what. are the principal 
cities through which you pass ?"’ 

‘* Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Poughkeepsie, New York.’’ 

This answer was given quietly, and in the tones of 
one who was relating an ordinary experience. 

‘Those are just the cities through which the road 
runs. Do you know for what these cities are noted ?"’ 

‘*Yes."" He began, and named correctly a few of 
the principal things for which eachycity is famous. 
My wonderment grew. I could not understand it. I 
thought that there must be something underneath it 
all, but I did not know what. I ventured another 
question. ‘‘Do you ever go from Buffalo to New 
York by any other road than the Central ?"’ 

‘Qh, yes ! I sometimes go by the Erie."’ 

‘« What cities do you touch then ?”’ 

‘* Buffalo, Hornellsville, Corning, Elmira, Bingham- 
ton, Middletown, Paterson, Jersey City, New York."’ 

‘«What are the principal industries of these cities ?’’ 

Again he answered correctly, and again my amaze- 
ment increased. When he had gotten me worked 
up to what he considered to be the proper state of 
astonishment, his eyes twinkled as he looked up into 


Over what road do you 
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my face, and said : ‘‘ You know that’s my geography 
lesson."' 

«Oh !'' I exclaimed, with,a sigh of relief. Then I 
began to think of that boy's day-school teacher, and 
of the training that was necessary in order to enable 
her to make such a good traveler of her eight-year-old 
pupil. It was not strange that I should say to my- 
self, ‘‘1 wonder what kind of a Bible-school teacher 
he has! _ I wonder if she finds any difficulty in inter- 
esting him in the lesson {"’ 

Our Bible-schools have among their membership 
multitudes of boys and girls who are being instructed 
in the day schools by trained teachers. These young 
folk will not sit on Sunday and listen to some little 
story or try to answer a few questions concerning 
things in which they are not interested. They will, 
however, respond to the proper kind of instruction. 
This can be given only by one who trains one's self 
to teach. What the day school is doing for my young 
traveler, and for millions like him, is one of the 
strongest pleas that can be put forth that the Sunday- 
school should give them the proper kind of instruc- 
tion, so that they may be induced to enter into, and 
to travel along, the way that leadeth to life. Surely 
it is more necessary for them to have trained teachers 
to help them to do this, than it is that the teachers of 
geography should be well prepared for their work. — 
Rev. A. H. McKinney, Ph. D., New York. 


~ 
One of the Helps 


‘I can't remember which nights John said he went 
to business college,’’ said a puzzled Sunday-school 
teacher, ‘‘and I want to be sure to have the boys 
come up on an evening when John can come. I shall 
have to wait and ask him."’ 

Do you know how that teacher might have avoided 
the delay of having to wait and ask John? Geta 
small indexed blank-book, and enter the name of 
each scholar, with his address, at the top of a blank 
page. When John tells you, in a burst of friendly 
confidence, that he works at Smith and Thomas's at 
five dollars a week, but that he goes to business col- 
lege on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday evening of 
each week, and intends to get a better position as soon 
as he can,—put it down on the page under his name. 
Then you will know, by referring to the little book, 
when John is at liberty, and if you hear some good 
man saying that he wants a faithful boy in his office 
who can bear promotion, perhaps you may put ina 
word for John. 

A teacher with a class of growing boys had them all 
at her home one evening, and during the evening 
passed around her birthday book for their signatures, 
with the date of birth. These she afterwards trans- 
ferred to her private record, and now and then a boy 
is surprised by, ‘‘I hope you will have a very happy 
birthday next Tuesday, Will.'' There is a glow of 
appreciation in his heart and on his face because 
some one has remembered him. 

A little «*M. C."’ at the top of the page indicates 
which of the class are members of the church. Pri- 
vate marks of the teacher's own tell of the personal 
talks with the boys about their own souls. A date 
here tells when Bert's father died, and the number of 
younger brothers and sisters left for him to support. 
Harold's page shows that he came from Brooklyn, and 
that he has a talent for music, and plays the flute. The 
teacher remembers that flute, and shows an interest 
in his musical aspirations, asking him to play when 
the boys meet for a social evening. 

There is a little notation on Chester's page that re- 
minds the teacher that the boy has a passion for travel, 
though financially unable to indulge, and many a new 
book written by some charming traveler finds its way, 
as a loan, to Chester's house. She knows, and has 
made a note of, the courses taken by the high-school 
boys, the year they expect to graduate, and the voca- 
tion to which they may have shown a leaning. Some 
of the boys have left the city, but she has their ad- 
dresses, and writes to them. 

Perhaps with nothing else to do, and with a good 
memory, one might keep these things in mind, but 
to the ordinary busy teacher such a help to the mem- 
ory means an added knowledge of the daily life of 
each pupil, and a consequent deepened interest in 
their welfare which cannot but help contribute to the 
true teachez’s aim to lead all the souls in her keeping 
to the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ.— Grace 
Willis, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Doing All Things 


By the late H. 


ENRY F. DURANT was a man of rare 

power and attractiveness in every sphere 

in which he exercised himself. As a law- 

yer, he was a leader at the Boston bar in 
the days when there were intellectual giants there. 
As a lay evangelist, after he gave up his legal practice 
in order to devote himself to Christian activities, he 
won multitudes to the service of his Master, and was 
a helper of many pastors in city and country in New 
England and beyond. As a Christian educator he, 
with his good wife, as the founders of Wellesley Col- 
lege, planned and toiled for the uplifting and advance- 
ment of the standard of woman’s higher education, 
and together :hcy put their impress for good on com- 
ing generations. And these were only the more promi- 
nent of many spheres in which, in his day, he was 
active and useful. 

Rufus Choate, with whom he was often associated 
in important cases, was wont to speak of him as the 
‘¢ silver-tongued Durant.’’ Edward Everett said ofa 
lecture by Mr. Durant on William Wirt, to which he 
had listened, that while ‘‘ it inculcated sound princi- 
ples in an impressive manner,’ the ‘ ornamental 
parts'’ of it ‘*were of matchless beauty.’’ Like 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., Mr. Durant made, on one oc ca- 
sion, an elaborate argument 1n behalf of the Bible in 
public schools, which was so much valued by minis- 
ters and laymen that it was published and widely 
circulated in order to extend its good influence. 
Edward Everett spoke of this argument ‘‘ with great 
admiration of its spirit and ability.’” Judge Merrick 
said : ‘*I wish a copy of it could be placed under 
every roof of the city and in the state, and I should 
be happy to furnish my share of the contribution for 
the purpose of doing it.’’ Yet this was before Mr. 
Durant was yet a member of the Christian church. 

The death of his only son and last remaining child, 
at a little more than eight years ot age, in July, 1863, 
was the occasion of Mr. Durant’s personal consecra- 
tion to Christ. While the child was yet living, the 
father decided to give himself wholly to the Lord, 
whether the child was to. be spared to him or taken 
away. Mr. Durant's. consecration was entire. He 
at once gave up his extensive law practice, and de- 
voted his whole time, all his powers, and his large 
possessions, to God's service. He began the close 
study of the Bible. He soon took a Bible class in 
the Union Congregational Church, Boston, where he 
made an open confession of his faith and became a 
communicant. 

For a little time he had to be in New York attend- 
ing to some business affairs demanding his attention. 
There he attended the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, where Dr. Howard Crosby was pastor. Ata 
Wednesday evening meeting Dr. Crosby called on 
Mr. Durant to lead in prayer. It was the first time 
he had taken such a part in public. ‘‘Mr. Durant 
trembled, and was as much frightened as if he had 
never spoken in public.’’ Butsoon he was at home in 
active evangelistic efforts, in Boston and surrounding 
places. One of the early fruits of this Christian min- 
istry of Mr. Durant was in the winning to Christ of 
Henry Wilson, then United States Senator, afterwards 
Vice-President, who was led not only to make an 
open confession of his faith, but to take an active part 
in evangelistic gatherings. Others of prominence, 
and many more equally precious, although in less 
prominent spheres, came to call Mr. Durant blessed 
because of what he did and said in leading them to 
Christ. 

More than any other man I ever knew, with possi- 
bly a single exception, Henry F. Durant was intent 
wholly and always on his Master's special work. I 
do not think that in all the years of our intimacy I 
ever talked with him for ten consecutive minutes, in 
public or in private, on week-day or on Sunday, in 
doors or out, without the subject of Christ and his 
cause being brought into prominence. It seemed as 
if he could not be content to think or talk of anything 
less than the mos¢ important theme. He used to say 
to me, ‘‘ I've lost so much time for Christ, before be- 
ginning actively to serve him, that I don’t want now 
to lose another minute."’ And his life showed that 
that was his dominant thought. 

Yet with all his intense and exclusive devotion to 
Christ's cause, everything was natural and hearty and 
peculiarly winsome in Mr. Durant’s way of speaking 
about his Saviour and on spiritual themes. His 
handsome face fairly glowed with the light of the 
inner life. His silken, wavy hair, was of snowy 
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whiteness, although not from age. He was still the 
‘*silver-tongued Durant,’’ but for his Master instead 
of for a client, and all who met him felt his power. 
Joseph Cook spoke for others as well as for himself 
when he said, ‘1 respect his intellectual brilliancy as 
the colleague and successor of Rufus Choate in the 
leadership of the Boston bar. I honor the countless 
activities by which he gave attestation of his zeal for 
every good cause. Lut among my memories of his 
crowded and practical career, perhaps the most sacred 
are those of a week passed with him in the holy of 
holies of evangelistic religious effort, when he was 
presenting Christian truth with a lawyer's overmas- 
tering logic, and with a new convert's spiritual 
fervor.’’ 

How my heart leaped with gratitude the evening of 
his first day in my own home, when my eldest little 
daughter said to me, as I knelt by her bedside for our 
evening prayer, ‘‘ Papa, I think the name of Jesus 
never sounded quite so sweet to me before, as when 
Mr. Durant speaks it. He seems to love it so, and 
he seems to cling to it as if he didn’t want to let it 
go.’* Then a few days later she added the yet sweeter 
thought, ‘* Papa, I think that the name of Jesus sounds 
sweeter to me now when anybody speaks it, since I 
first heard Mr. Durant say it.’"’ And that was a tes- 
timony which many another bore to the wonderful 
reflex power of his surpassing love for his Saviour. 

Mr. Durant’s training and experience as a lawyer 
gave him peculiar ability in addressing an audience 
on the theme of themes, or in personal conversation 
with an individual soul, when a decision for eternity 
was the issue. A lesson from him, as to things to be 
considered in efforts by a speaker to win his hearers, 
impressed itself on others as well as on me, and 
is worthy of being remembered by preachers and 
teachers. 

After Mr. Durant had passed a Sunday with me in 
Hartford, in addressing several congregations, he 
accompanied me to the Monday morning Ministers’ 
Meeting in the parlors of the Pearl Street Congrega- 
tional Church. The subject for the day was ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Preacher to his Audience.’’ When it 
had been opened by the leader, and a few others had 
spoken, Mr. Durant was invited to give his views, and 
he pointed attention to what Dr. Bushnell has called 
a look from ‘‘ another corner of the room.’’ 

He said, in substance; as I recall it: «‘ My friends, 
as you ask my opinion on this subject, I shall have to 
speak from the sphere of a preacher who must win 
every man of his audience every time he preaches, or 
prove a failure. That's what a lawyer has todo. If 
he fails to bring over the last of the twelve men in the 
jury box, he does not get a verdict. It comes, there- 
fore, to be a very important matter to the lawyer- 
preacher to know how to bring men to see a truth as 
he sees it.”’ 

That beginning was in itself startling to the average 
preacher. The next statement was hardly less sur- 
prising. ‘‘ Of course I must know, before I begin to 
speak, just how the jury stands on the case on trial.’’ 
Several ministers at once called out to know how that 
could be. ‘‘Oh!’’ said Mr. Durant, ‘‘a lawyer can 
easily find that out as a trial goes on. He can see 
how the evidence of witnesses affects separate jurymen, 
and where are their leanings or sympathies. 

‘But the point-I want to emphasize,”’ 
Durant, ‘‘is as to the lawyer-preacher's starting- 
point. When he stands up before a jury to begin his 
argument, the lawyer may perceive that oniy one man 
of the twelve is fairly with him in the case. Perhaps 
a second is favorable inclined. The other ten are of 
varied degrees of hostility to him er his client. Now 
it is of the first importance to an advocate in such a 
position to begin his address to the man who is already 
on his side, and not give his strength, to start with, 
in an effort to win over a man who is now against 
him. If I, as a lawyer, should begin to argue with 
the men who are squarely opposed to me, they would 
feel that it was their duty to stand out against me, and 
would stiffen themselves up to resist my arguments. 
I should see this, and should feel it, too ; my words 
would rebound on me without accomplishing any- 
thing, and I should grow discouraged in the fruitless 
battling, so that I and they would never agree. But 
if I start out to talk with the one man who sees the 
case as I do, he responds with a look of acquiescence 
and approval. We understand and encourage each 
other. The current of sympathy flows naturally be- 
tween us. 


A Reminiscence of 
Henry F. Durant 


said Mr. 
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*« After a little I turn to the man who is already half 
persuaded, and I say something that I am sure he 
will agree to, and he shows me that he does. Just 
then I see that one or two of the others are willing to 
accept ¢hat statement, and I re-emphasize it to them. 
Turning back to my first ally, I speak more positively 
to him, or with him, on the subject, and we are glad 
together over the progress we are making. By and 
by I have two or three on my side, or our side. We 
get on nicely together. There is more of agreement 
between us than was suspected at the start. 

‘Still I give the chief place to points of agreement 
rather than to those of disagreement, occasionally 
dropping a word of argument concerning a point 
where we have been at variance, but where it would 
seem we hardly need to differ any longer. In this 
way asperities are softened, harmonies are brought 
into prominence, the current of sympathy swells and 
grows, until by and by it carries the more reluctant 
of*the jurymen like driftwood into the on-sweeping 
stream, and I and the twelve jurymen are of the same 
opinion on the vital point at issue,—the verdict.’’ 

This was the testimony of a skilled and successful 
advocate, as to an essential in dealing with hearers 
whom he must win to his view of the cause at issue. 
He spoke out of his life as a lawyer who had won 
many an audience to give him a verdict, and as an 
evangelist who had led many a soul to commit itself 
to his Master. His testimony accords with sound 
philosophy, with Bible teachings, with the fullest 
knowledge of human nature, and with the best ex- 
perience of missionary workers and political leaders 
everywhere. He who has any question about its truth 
would do well to give the suggested method a fair trial 
in his dealing with those of his fellows whom he de- 
sires to influence. Many a lawyer or preacher makes 
a mistake in adopting a different course. 

I learned many choice lessons of word and spirit 
from the devoted and silver-tongued Durant when we 
were together in Christ's service, and among them all 
there will ever stand out the one which we all learned 
on that Monday morning in the Hartford ministers’ - 
meeting, that we ought to look well and wisely to our 
way of approaching souls, so as to win them all for 
Christ when they render their decision. 
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The Witness at Jerusalem 
By Harold Kennedy 


HERE is a bit of fancy, perhaps, in this twentieth- 
century crusade. It is caught from the echo of 
the children’s footfalls all along the highways of 

Europe. Eastward ever, with faces toward Jerusalem, 
marched the children. It was one of the saddest 
pages of history, that tragic ‘‘ Children’s Crusade’’ in 
the year 1212. Men had turned a deaf ear to the 
call of the church for a new crusade, but the children 
answered, as they do when men are unresponsive. 
But it was all so terribly misguided and futile. They 
fell by thousands along the wayside. Forests, cities, 
sea, slave-markets, engulfed them. Such a thing is 
possible when ignorance of God’s Word breeds super- 
stition. The church of the thirteenth century was a 
church with a closed Bible. 

The church of the twentieth century is about to 
make pilgrimage to Jerusalem, there to witness for an 
open Bible and the saving of the children. There is 
reason for this change of venue, that the witness be 
made in presence of those tawny stones of yonder 
mountain fastness. There hath long been contro- 
versy between the children and that cruel old ‘‘ city 
of peace’’ (wherein the way of peace hath ne’er been 
known) to which those stones were made a party. 

Grim in character, it was in the darkest hour of 
her crimes—her stony skirts bloodstained with Her- 
od’s slaughter of the innocents of Bethlehem,,the 
finishment whereof she was about to make on Calvary, 
the manger ravished of the babe to supply a man for 
the cross—that the city took upon herself wantonly 
this quarrel of the children. Their voices were raised 
in the temple in praise of Him who bade suffer the 
children, and forbid them not to come to him ; for so 
is praise perfected from the mouth of babes and 
sucklings. ‘‘ Rebuke them,’’ was the absurd demand 
of Jerusalem's mad jealousy. It was then the chil- 
dren’s Saviour took up the challenge, making those 
historic stones of the city both witness and party to 
the controversy. ‘‘I tell you that, if these should 
hold their peace, the stones would immediately cry 
out.’’ Strange appeal to those ancient stones, quar- 
ried no one may venture to say how long ago ; builded 
into wall, or temple, or city; tumbled into rubbish 
heaps, how often none can guess ; gathered thence 
for rebuildings oft, as children do with their little 
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building-blocks! Silent witnesses, these, of Jerusa- 
lem's glory and her bitter shame, over and over again, 
to break silence when the children cease their praises. 

‘* And the streets of the city,'’ so runs the Word, 
«« shall be full of boys and girls playing in the streets 
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thereof." We go to witness to the new day dawned, 
—the day of the Book and the children, and the chil- 
dren's praises of their Saviour. And ‘let the inhab- 
itants of the rocks sing !"’ 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Recent Archeological Work in Assyria and 


1 By Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
Babylonia ‘Research Editor of The Sunday School Times 





BOUT fifty years ago Sir Henry Raw- 
-| linson, to whom Assyriology, more 
than to anybody else, owes its solid 
scientific basis, wrote to Sir Henry 
Ellis with regard to the prospect of 
future operations in the numerous ruins 
| between the Euphrates andTigris : ‘*A 
day of small things is certain to follow 
on the rich yield of the earlier labors. . . . New in- 
scriptions and small objects of art are all that I expect 
to obtain from continual excavations either in Assyria 
or Babylonia.’’ So far as Assyria is concerned, 
this day commenced at the time when George Smith 
was sent out to Nineveh by the proprietors of the 
London Daily Telegraph to search for missing frag- 
ments of the account of the deluge and other in- 
teresting legends. As to Babylonia, it would seem to 
have begun recently also. 

Since Rassam's discovery in Balawat (1878) of the 
bronze gates of Shalmaneser II, the publication of 
which has only recently been completed (Part V, 
London, 1903), no great monument of art has come 
to light from the ruins of Assyria ; and with the same 
explorer’s return to England, in 1882, the Assyrian 
excavations had practically come to a standstill. 
Finally, in the year 1902, the British Museum de- 
cided to resume the long interrupted work in Qoyun- 
juk, the. northernmost of the two mounds opposite 
Mosul, which constitute the site of ancient Nineveh. 
Accordingly, Mr. Leonard W. King, one of the assis- 
tants of the British Museum, well known from his 
publication of the letters of Hammurabi (the biblical 
Amraphel, Gen. 14), was sent out at the beginning 
of the present year with instructions to search for 
more fragments of the library of King Ashurbanapal. 
The results of his operations have not yet been pub- 
lished, but it is safe to assert that they will not be of 
an immediately startling nature, since Rassam gathered 
only two thousand fragments from the unexcavated por- 
tions of the two palaces of Sennacherib and his son after 
five years’ labors in connection with his later four expe- 
ditions to Assyria and Babylonia (1878-82). News 
has reached the present writer that Mr. King, in con- 
sequence of ill-health, wiil return to London in Feb- 
ruary, to be replaced by Mr. Thompson, another 
assistant of the Oriental Department of the British 
Museum. 

Some time ago it was announced by the German 
Orient Society that the Sultan had granted to Emperor 
William a firm4n for the excavation of Qal ‘at Shir- 
gat, situated on the western bank of the Tigris, about 
one hundred miles below Mosul. This important 
ruin, which the present writer examined in 1900, 
represents the remains of Asshur, the capital of the 
early Assyrian empire preceding the rise of Nineveh. 
In connection with his second expedition to Assyria 
(1849-1851), Layard had cut a few trial trenches into 
this extensive mound, rising abruptly over the bed of 
the river, and gathered fragments of two large octago- 
nal terra-cotta prisms of the great Assyrian warrior, 
Tiglath-Pileser I (about 1100 B.C.). Three years 
later Rassam excavated twice within a few months at 
the same place, unearthing two more, but much better 
preserved, prisms, with the same inscription. Buried 
in solid masonry, they stood about thirty feet apart, 
at two of the corners of an almost perfect square, 
which originally formed part of the large temple of 
the god Asshur. The remains of the stage tower of 
this ancient sanctuary still form the most conspicuous 
landmark in that whole neighborhood. Rising out 
of the midst of the surrounding foothills of the moun- 
tain range Hamrin, they appear to the approaching 
traveler more like a volcanic cone than an artificial 
elevation. 

It is now the intention of the German Orient Society 
to submit to a methodical examination these ruins, 
which, because of the dangers threatening constantly 
from the marauding Bed’weens, had merely been 
scratched by previous explorers. For this purpose 
Dr. Koldewey, director of the German expedition to 
Babylon, has left ‘Iraq el-‘Arabi, and transferred his 














headquarters to Qal ‘at Shirgat, where he has con- 
ducted excavations since the beginning of October. 
To judge from the whole topography of the ruins, in 
all probability no palace of the size and splendor of 
those discovered in Khorsabad, Nineveh, and Nim- 
rid (the biblical Calah), will be found ; but it is safe 
to assert that the German expedition will be repaid by 
numerous important inscriptions throwing light upon 
the history of the second millennium, and by an ample 
harvest of those minor antiquities which are charac- 
teristic of all the earlier ruins in the valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The excavation of Babylonian ruins is at present 
carried on by three different nations, —the Americans, 
French, and Germans. In consequence of the re- 
markable success which the expedition of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania has had at Nippur (the biblical 
Calneh), a greater interest has recently been mani- 
fested in Babylonian archeology in other parts of the 
United States. 

It was at first the intention of the University of 
Pennsylvania to resume its own important labors at 
Nuffar this fall. But when it was learned that my 
own time, as scientific director of its fourth expedi- 
tion, was fully occupied by the examination of the 
numerous unbaked tablets from the famous temple 
library and my work in the Imperial Ottoman Museum, 
it was decided to postpone the despatch of the fifth 
expedition for another year. Since September, I have 
been in Constantinople, examining and cataloging 
antiquities and taking charge of the organization of the 
new rooms set apart for the exhibit of Semitic arche- 


ology. On November 7, the day following the Sultan's 
birthday, the handsome new building was approupri- 


ately inaugurated and thrown open to the public. It 
consists of three stories. The basement is occupied by 
the administrative quarters and the store-rooms. The 
first floor is reserved for the fine Hittite collection 
recently augmented by some new important monu- 
ments from Mar‘ash, the Byzantine hall, and a collec- 
tion of classical bas-reliefs from different provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire. The second floor contains the 
rapidly growing archeological library of the museum, 
a most valuable coin collection, two rooms of Baby- 
lonian and Palestinian antiquities, and the magnificent 
large hall of Greek bronzes, terra-cottas, and well 

preserved mosaics from Rhodes. At the more fp’ omi- 
nent places of the last-mentioned hall, which o: cupies 
nearly the entire length of the airy building, fine 
marble statues, among which ‘‘the ephebe from 
‘Tralles'* is perhaps the most important, will attract 
the attention of every visitor. In connection with the 
reorganization of the entire museum which thus became 
necessary, at my request a sharper distinction has 
been drawn between the results of the different Babylo- 
nian and Semitic collections than was hitherto possible. 
The large hall of the central building formerly occu- 
pied by Babylonian antiquities of every description is 
now reserved almost exclusively for an appropriate 
exhibit of the University of Pennsylvania's results at 
Nippur, while the adjoining room in the new building 
is filled with a representative collection of tablets and 
antiquities from the French excavations at Tellé, and 
with specimens from Layard’s and Rassam's diggings 
at Nineveh and Calah. 

Ample as the new accommodaticns at first seemed 
to be, they soon were found to be much too small 
even to receive all the antiquities previously stored 
in the spacious cellars of Tshinili Kiosk, to say noth- 
ing of the many new objects of art which find their 
way almost daily to the Imperial Museum. Long, 
therefore, before the new building was opened, Hamdy 
Bey, the energetic director-general of the whole com- 
plex, submitted the plans of a contemplated fourth 
building to his government for approval. 

With special pleasure I am able to report the final 
grant of a firman for Babylonian excavations to 
Dr. E. Banks, of New York, who, for nearly three 
years, had been waiting patiently in Constantinople 
for his permit. After his first application for a firman 
for the excavation of Muqayyar, the biblical Ur of 
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the Chaldees, had been declined for administrative 
reasons, his second application for a firman for the 
exploration of the large mounds of Tell Ibrahim, the 
probable site of the biblical Cuthah (2 Kings 17 : 24), 
met with the same fate. He next substituted Bis- 
maya, a large ruin to the southeast of Nippur, situ- 
ated in a district inhabited by notoriously lawless tribes 
and Arab criminals who have reason to conceal them- 
selves for a while from the hand of justice. At the 
beginning of November Dr. Banks left by the land 
route for the scene of his future activity. All inter- 
ested in the history and geography of ancient Baby- 
lonia will follow with sympathy the labors of this new 
American expedition, which, I understand, has the 
financial support of Mr. John D. Rockefeller. It 
will, no doubt, soon reveal to us the name of the 
ancient city buried under the ruins of Bismaya. 
According to a theory repeatedly expressed in Assyri- 
ological publications, these ruins are said to represent 
the city of Nisin, or Isin, which, for about two hun- 
dred years (about 2500-2300 B.C.), appeared as the 
champion of Babylonian independence in the wars 
against Elam until it was conquered by Rim-Sin of 
Larsa, formerly generz ‘y identitied with the biblical 

riokh, king of Ellasar (Gen. 14). The dynasty of 
Nisin, succeeding that of Ur, comprised at least seven 
kings, most of whom are represented by inscriptions 
from Nippur, which, for this and other reasons, can- 
not have been very far from Nisin. 

As already extensively announced by the American 
press, a third American expedition to Babylonia is 
about to be organized by President Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Upon the recommendation of the 
present writer, at the beginning of September Dr. Har- 
per submitted an official request for the excavation of 
Senkere, in Southern Babylonia, to the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment, which, in due time, will doubtless be 
granted. The ruins of Senkere were first visited by 
Fraser and Ross in the course of their hasty journey 
through Babylonia in 1835. 

In 1854, subsequent to his brief excavations at Warka, 
Loftus also cut a few trenches into the promising 
mounds of Senkere, situated about fifteen miles south- 
east of the former. Though these ruins measure over 
four miles in circumference and Loftus could spend 
only two or three weeks at this site, he furnished 
material enough to show that the ancient city buried 
there was called Larsam, identical with the biblical 
Ellasar (Gen. 14: 1), and adorned with a large tem- 
ple and stage tower sacred to the sun-god, which 
received special attention on the part of severai kings 
of the last three pre-Christian millenniums, From 
inscriptions later discovered at Nippur and Tellé we 
learned that the city played an important réle already 
at the earliest times of Babylonian history. In iny 
‘«Explorations of Bible Lands during the Nineteenth 
Century ‘ I therefore wrote with regard to its ruins: 
‘«Senkere is one of those mounds easily excavated 
and sure to repay the labors of the systematic explorer 
quickly. Representing one of the earliest and most 
famous Babylonian cities, in which the kings of all 
ages down to Nabonidos were prominently interested, 
it will furnish literary and artistic monuments of iim- 
portance for the early history and civilization of Baby- 
lonia."’ 

IMPERIAL OTTOMAN Museum, CONSTANTINOPLE, 











When the Merrymans Moved 
By Grace Willis 


HE Merrymans had moved. And that was a 
very tremendous affair, for the last moving was 
not within the memory of the twins, and Elsie 

was but two years old at the time. 

Billee and Bob were in high glee. Papa Merryman 
came home on the noon of the fourth day after the 
moving, Saturday, with Mertice and Alecia Trenery, 
their cousins from Cherrydale. 

It was a little inconvenient to have company so 
soon after moving, but the plans for the visit had 
been made before those for the moving, and, not 
wanting to disappoint the girls, Mama Merryman had 
not postponed the visit. . 

‘* What do you think ?"’ said Elsie. ‘‘ This morn- 
ing I came home from the grocery, and walked right 
around to the back door of the Hiltons, next door.’ 

The neighborhood was a new one to the Merry- 
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mans, and there were several houses in a row, very 
much alike, 

‘Well, last night, when I came home at ten 
o'clock,’’ admitted Papa Merryman, ‘‘I went up to 
the front door of the Quades, on the: other side, and 
tried to open the door with my latch-key. Mrs. 
Quade came to the door, and told me I had made a 
mistake in the house.’’ 

The twins chuckled, and nudged each other. 

‘* We don’t ever get mixed up,’’ Billee said. 
know where home is.”’ 

‘Why, don't you know, Elsie, there's a birch-tree 
out in front of our house ?’’ said Bob. 

‘« And there's a birch-tree in front of the Hiltons, 
too,’’ said Elsie. 

‘Our house has outside blinds,’’ said Bob. 

‘* So has the Quades’ ; I'd just like to see you boys 
get mixed up once.”’ 

The boys looked at each other and laughed. 

‘‘Those boys always have some kind of a joke 
between them,’’ explained Elsie to the Trenery girls. 

After dinner the girls went down town, Mama 
was a little affaid to have them go so far alone, for 
Elsie was but eleven, and the girls were not used to a, 
large city, and then, besides, they lived in a new 
neighborhood, and it might be hard for them to find 
their way back. 

‘*When you come home,"’ said mama, ‘transfer 
to the Martin Street car, you know, and be sure not 
to take the car that says ‘Birchwood Hospital,’ for 
that turns off a few blocks below our street, and goes 
to the hospital, while the plain Martin Street car 
passes just half a block from here.’’ 

‘*Yes, mama, I know where it passes. 
make any mistakes, honest and truly.’’ 

‘« Those girls are so tickled to get off they didn’t 
listen, mama,"’ said Billee. ‘You see if they don't 
get mixed up again.,”’ 

And then the two boys got to whispering together 
and giggling, and finally went off upstairs with their 
arms full of something or other, and were quiet 
for so long that Mama Merryman called up to them, 
‘« Boys, what are you up to now ?”’ 

‘*Oh ! just some fun, mama. Just a joke on Elsie. 
We'll show you when we come down.”’ 

Meanwhile the girls were having a fine time down- 
town, going from one store to another, doing a good 
deal unmic luvhing than buying, and forgetting some 
of the things they had been tola to pring nome. 

‘¢Mama said be sure to take the car that said 
‘Birchwood Hospital,’—didn't she?’’ said Elsie, as 
one of that kind came in sight. 

‘« Yes,’’ answered the two cousins vaguely. 
got in, 

Elsie felt delighted to be able to show their big city 
to these girls who had lived all their lives in a small 
village, and so she didn’t tell the conductor where she 
wanted to stop, as she usually did, thinking she could 
take care of herself, and punch the little button at 
the side of the window. 

After a few minutes she stopped chatting with the 
girls, and began to watch. The streets were not very 
familiar, and she couldn't tell very well until they got 
nearer home, so she chatted on for a few minutes. 

When she watched the streets again she grew a little 
anxious, and then really alarmed. 

*« Alecia,’’ she said, ‘‘I believe we’ ve gone beyond 
our street. We must get right out and walk back.’’ 
And she punched the bution. As they stepped out, 
she said to the conductor, ‘‘ Have we passed Lee 
Street ?’’ 

‘* Five blocks back,’’ answered the conductor. 

‘*Oh, dear! I'1n so tired !"" mourned Mertice, the 
younger, unused to hard city pavements. ‘Aren't 
we ‘most home, Elsie ?"’ 

‘* Yes, Mertie ; just one block more, and then we 
are at Lee Street.’’ 

But when they came to Lee Street, it didn’t look 
familiar at all. 

‘*] think we have to go several blocks down Lee 
Strect before we get to our house,’’ exclaimed Elsie 
tremulously. ‘‘I guess we took the wrong car, after all, 
and it doesn’t pass so near our house as the right one."’ 

They walked four blocks more, and then Mertie 
begged them to sit down on the curbstone to rest. 

‘« My feet are so achey !"’ she wailed. 

A boy came out of a house near by and walked 
toward them. Elsie stepped up to him. 

** Do you know where Merrymans live ?”’ 
bravely. 

The boy shook his head. 

‘Oh ! thank you then, just as much,"’ she said. 
**T guess we can find it.'" And they trudged on. 

Another block, and then she stopped short. 

‘Alecia and Mertie, it's past supper time,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I'm afraid we went the wrong way when we 
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got off the car. 
the other way.’’ 

Mertie began to cry, and Elsie felt very helpless. 

‘* Elsie,’ exclaimed Alecia, ‘‘ there are some houses 
over there, across the street, that look like yours ; and 
one has blinds,—yes, two of them have, and there 
are some birch-trees.’’ 

Elsie looked eagerly. 

‘* Look, Alecia, at that big sign on the front door! 
Do you see what it says? O Mertie, Mertie! stop 
crying, dear! We're home! Oh, those blessed boys 
and their jokes!’' The twins waited to greet them 
with eyes bubbling with fun. 

The sign on the front door was a single word in big, 
irregular, blue, chalked letters, on a piece of* card- 
board about a yard long: ‘‘ HOME.”’ 

And nobody had worried about the girls, either ; for 
it was not nearly so late as they had imagined, and 
Papa Merryman had not yet come home to supper. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


We've got to go clear back and go 
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When I Read the Bible Through 


By Amos R. Wells 


SUPPOSED I knew my Bible, 
Reading piecemeal, hit or miss, 
Now a bit of John or Matthew, 
Now a snatch of Genesis, 
Certain chapters of Isaiah, 
Certain Psalms (the twenty-third !) 
Twelfth of Romans, First of Proverbs,— 
Yes, I thought I knew the Word! 
But I found that thorough reading 
Was a different thing to do, 
And the way was unfamiliar 
When I read the Bible through. 


Oh the massive, mighty volume ! 
Oh the treasures manifold! 

Oh the beauty and the wisdom 
And the grace it proved to hold! 

As the story of the Hebrews 
Swept in majesty along, 

As it leaped in waves prophetic, 
As it burst to sacred song, 

As it gleamed with Christly omens, 
The Old Testament was new, 

Strong with cumulative power, 
When I read the Bible through. 


Ah, imperial Jeremiah, 

With his keen coruscant mind! 
And the blunt old Nehemiah, 

And Ezekiel refined ! 
Newly came the Minor Prophets 

Each with his distinctive robe; 
Newly came the song idyllic, 

And the tragedy of Job ; 
Deuteronomy, the regal, 

To a towering mountain grew, 
With its comrade peaks around it,— 

When I read the Bible through. 


What a radiant procession 
As the pages rise and fall, 

James the sturdy, John the tender,— 
Oh the myriad-minded Paul! 

Vast apocalyptic glories 
Wheel and thunder, flash and flame, 

While the Church Triumphant raises 
One incomparable Name. 

Ah, the story of the Saviour 
Never glows supremely true 

Till you read it whole and swiftly, 
Till you read the Bible through! 


You who like to play at Bible, 

Dip and dabble, here and there, 
Just before you kneel, aweary, 

And yawn through a hurried prayer, 
You who treat the Crown of Writings 

As you treat no other book,— 

Just a paragraph disjointed, 
Just a crude, impatient look,— 

Try a worthier procedure, 
Try a broad and steady view; 

You will kneel in very rapture, 
When you read the Bible through! 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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How Was Christ Tempted ? 
A Side Light on the Lesson for January 17 


(From an article by the late Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, 
published in The Sunday School Times 
of January 13, 1900.) 


f° forty days, with overwhelming thoughts of the 
past, of the present, and of the future, as involved 
in the divine disclosure, Jesus’ teeming brain 
must have whirled in the mazes of the infinite, and 
his human nature must have staggered under the load 
he bore. No wonder that after this, with his weakened 
frame, ‘‘he hungered.’’ Is there any wonder that in 
that physical exhaustion, and under the pressure of 
those overpowering thoughts, there would come a 
doubt or question, or suggested inquiry, from without, 
as to the reality of all this more than wonderful ex- 
perience, and this suddenly overpowering addition to 
his fullest responsibility up to that hour ? 

‘* Are you, indeed, truly the Son of God, the Mes- 
siah for whom the world is waiting, as you have just 
been told?’’ This was the Tempter's suggestion. 
‘*You, the Messiah ; you here, hungry to exhaustion, 
in the wilderness! Test your power, if you indeed 
have it. Work a needed miracle for your own help. 
df thou art the Son of God, command that these 
stones become bread.’’ Was not that a natural 
temptation? Hunger was indeed its occasion, but 
hunger was not its cause. Its force was in that ‘‘if."’ 
There would have been no sin in securing needed 
bread by a miracle. The sin would have been in 
doubting the Father's assurance that he was his Son, 
and counting his power to work a miracle better proof 
than that Father's word. 

The prompt response of Jesus to this temptation to 
distrust was, as it were, ‘‘ My Father's word is better 
proof of my Sonship than any wonder-wrought relief 
of my natural hunger could be. It is written of old, 
‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ The 
assuring words I have just heard, they are better proof 
than bread. I will not doubt or distrust.’’ Thus that 
first temptation was met and triumphed over. 

From doubt to presumption the reaction is natural; 
from one extreme to the other the movement is easy. 
Thus it was that the Tempter came a second time to 
Jesus, and that the thought suggested was, ‘‘ Since you 
will not doubt God, and will trust to the fullest his 
promises, rest on those promises utterly. ‘If thou art 
the Son of God, cast thyself down [from the temple 
pinnacle before all Jerusalem] : for it is written, He 
shall give his angels charge concerning thee : and on 
their hands they shall bear thee up, lest haply thou 
dash thy foot against a stone.’ Prove to the world 
thy Messiahship by anexhibit of thy trust in God in 
the world’s sight.’’ 

‘That would be presumption’’ was practically the 
response of Jesus. ‘‘I have noright to expect help in 
meeting dangers to which I have not been called. It 
is written, ‘Thou shalt not tempt [or put to /|the test 
or trial] the Lord thy God.’’’ It is enough to ex- 
pect help in dangers which must be met, without 
seeking or risking unnecessary ones. And thus the 
second temptation was met and overcome. 

Then came the third temptation, a temptation to 
choose some other way than God's chosen way. It 
was not a bald proposal to Jesus to prostrate himself 
before the Evil One, and give him worship. That 
would have been abhorrent on its face. It is unnat- 
ural to think of anything of the sort. It was rather a 
suggestion to pursue some other course than the ex- 
plicit directions of the Father in heaven. With the 
world’s kingdoms pointed out, the suggestion of the 
Prince of this World was, ‘‘‘All these things will I 
give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me ;' 
if thou wilt heed worldly wisdom as to the best way 
of promoting the world’s welfare.’’ 

The world was longing for a leader. With his 
knowledge of men’s hearts, Jesus could have led them 
all, and have established such a kingdom as earth had 
never seen, and its purpose would have been God's 
glory and man’s spiritual welfare. If Jesus would but 
accept a crown instead of a cross, a kingdom under 
his rule would be quickly established ; and there was 
much to be said in favor of it as seemingly the better 
way. It is a natural impulse of a noble mind to desire 
power fdr good as a leader of men, and to help the 
world at once instead of waiting. But the way pro- 
posed was not God's way. The temptation was to 
choose another way than God's; therefore Jesus 
rejected this temptation more positively than the 
others. ‘ 

‘« Get thee hence, Satan,’’ he said : ‘* for it is writ- 
ten, Thou shall worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve."’ It was as though he said, ‘* My 
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" never do to give way like this. 
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Father knows best. I will follow his plan, even though 
my mission seems a failure, and I die on the cross."’ 
Thus vanquished for the time, the Tempter left 
Jesus, and angels came and ministered to him. These 
three temptations of Jesus were natural temptations, 
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but his strength in overcoraing them was supernatural. 
He is touched with the feeling of our infirmities as 
we are tempted. If we will but cling to him at such 
a time, we can be touched by a measure of his strength 
in overcoming. 
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IX. MICHAEL CORKELL’S 
HEAVENLY VISION 


URING the winter fol- 
lowing their conver- 
sion, Bob Peplar and 

Michael Corkell determined 
to keep an appointment in a 
country schoolhouse two or 
three miles from Chickory- 
ville, in spite of a threaten- 
ing storm. They reached 
their destination safely, but 
during their stay the storm 
became a blizzard. Attempt- 
ing to return, they lost their 
way, and for hours floundered 
in the deep snow, reaching 
home half frozen and wholly 


school. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


A wealthy old lady of Christian character and 
high spirit, Mrs. Granville, plans to save a de- 
praved community, Chickoryville, near her own 
prosperous city, by establishing a Sunday-school., 
She invites, among others, Earnshaw and Bascom, 
two wealthy young men, and Winthrop, a young 
lawyer, to join her and her three granddaughters 
in the work. The school begins, but not without 
opposition from the village hoodlums. Success is 
assured, and an accomplished organist is discov- 
ered. The teaching problems and the local gossip 
give a glimpse of difficulties in the progress of the 
Chickoryville is treated to a ‘'Giving 
Christmas.” A revival stirs Chickoryville to its 
depths, and results in the conversion of such hard- 
en_d residents as Bob Peplar and Michael Corkell. 


‘‘I’'m going where I'm not 
needed, but where, thank 
God! I'm wanted. I'm go- 
ing to the mansion prepared 
for me,'’ he said, with that 
rare smile. 

The end came one Sun- 
day, a little after the closing 
exercises of the Sunday- 
school, half of whose mem- 
bers had lingered at a re- 
spectful distance from the 
little cabin, and were waiting 
in silence for the close of the 
struggle. 

inside the home of pov- 
erty, where so much that 








exhausted. 

The blacksmith recovered from the exposure, but 
the less hardy pedler contracted a cold which he 
could not shake off. It settled into pneumonia, and 
in a few days his symptoms grew alarming. The 
news spread rapidly through Chickoryville, and 
stirred it from center to circumference ; for in the last 
few months of his life the genial and faithful Irishman 
had endeared himself to every person in the com- 
munity. 

But it was on the Sunday-school that the blow fell 
most heavily, for Michael had become one of its most 
useful pupils. Nothing could exceed his regularity, 
his interest, and his devotion. He was a member of 
Mrs. Granville’s class, and took her interpretation of 
the Bible with as little question as the sacred Book 
itself. The old lady had become devotedly attached 
to him, and during his illness was one of the first and 
most constant visitors at his home. 

Much of the time Michael was unconscioug, but in 
his lucid intervals he was always eager to see his 
friends, and especially his teacher. 

‘«The very sight of yez is enough to make a sick 
man well,’ he whispered in a weak voice, as he 
wakened one day and found her bending over him. 

‘*Then I'll come every day until you ave well,’’ 
she replied cheerily, and, opening a basket, con- 
tinued, ‘‘but I've brought you ,something that will 
do you more good than the sight of a good-for-nothing 
old woman. I made this broth and these jellies with 
my own hand.”’ 

‘It's a kind hand and a kind heart. Do yez mind 
the time yez told me I was a cruel man? ’'Twas a 
harrud shot for me, but it hit the mark. ‘Twas the 
first wurrud that had iver made me conscience trimble. 
I owe my soul to you, and so does miny another in 
Chickoryville."’ 

‘* There, there! You make too much out of little 
things. And besides, you must not talk. You're 
pretty sick, Michael, and we're going to do every- 
thing we can to make you comfortable, and to put you 
on your feet again. My own doctor is coming here 
this afternoon, and there'll be a trained nurse before 
night. We've got to get you well. We can’t spare 
you from the Sunday-school. So you must keep quiet, 
and do as you' re told.’’ 

‘‘It's a good angel yez are, ma’am, and I'm sorry 
I iver spoke fornist you,’’ said Mrs. Corkell, wiping 
her eyes, and indulging in a genuine Irish howl. 

‘*Tush, tush! Be quiet, Mrs. Corkell. It will 
Michael needs all 
your strength and courage,’’ the old lady said, patting 
the excited woman gently on her shoulders. 

Poor Michael! He did indeed need all—and more. 
It was a losing battle from the first. Mrs. Granville 
saw it; the doctor saw it ; the pedler himself saw it. 

‘* I've got me call, and I'm going home,"’ he whis- 
pered to Mrs. Granville one day, when she was sit- 
ting by his side. 

‘*Don’t say that! We need you too much here in 
Chickoryville,’’ she replied, striving hard to repress 
her tears. 
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had been coarse and low 
had happened, a transfigu- 
ration scene was witnessed by a few of those nearest 
and dearest to the dying pedler. 

Uncle Billie Beaumont was there, his lips moving 
in a half-audible petition. Old Mr. Stevens was 
there, standing at the foot of the bed, his hands be- 
hind his back, his eyes closed in prayer. Peter Pod- 
kins was there, leaning on his cane. Bob Peplar was 
there, sobbing like a child, and Mrs. Granville, Win- 
throp, Earnshaw, Bascom, Miss Rachel, and Miss 
Sallie stood around the bed. Michael's wife was 
huddled in a corner of the room, silenced for once. 
The doctor was holding the cold hand of the sufferer, 
whose mind was wandering. He had been babbling 
a little of green fields, then he had been selling tin 
ware to farmers’ wives, and at last he began w pive 
his Christian testimony in a clear, firm voice, as if in 
a religious meeting. After this he became silent, 
breathing in deep, hard inspirations. Once he 
ceased, and they thought that his spirit had fled. 
But in a few instants he revived, opened his eyes, 
looked round the room as if bewildered, and, recog- 
nizing Peplar, whispered his name, —‘‘ Bob !"’ 

‘* What is it, Michael ?’’ the blacksmith asked. 

‘«T want to say something. Can you hear?’’ 

‘* As well as hever I could."’ 

The dying pedler fixed his eyes full on the face of 
his friend, and, making the final effort of life, whis- 
pered slowly but distinctly this parting message : 

‘«Ifiny of the byes are discouraged, and say they’ re 
too wicked to have a mansion in hiven, tell them for 
me that, if they've none of their own, there'll be 
always room for one more, in mine,—in mine, Bob, 
for it's all ready. I—can—see—the—open—@oor, 
the—open—door. I'm coming, Lord,—coming !"’ 

* * * * * 


It was the end of Michael’s mission in the flesh, 
but not in the spirit, for his mantle fell on other 
shoulders when it slipped from his own. Many an- 
other received a double portion of that zeal which had 
burned like a flame in his simple heart, and among 
them Miss Rachel. 

Sometimes on foot, sometimes in the runabout 
alone, sometimes with old Ferguson to drive, and 
occasionally with Elizabeth sitting luxuriously on the 
back seat (looking over or through everything in 
Chickoryville to something beyond), she would be 
seen darting into this home or that, making a brief 
visit, giving a cheering word, dropping a practical 
hint, leaving a package, avoiding effusive gratitude, 
and moving on to the next place, with a pretty attempt 
to be as matter of fact as a market-boy delivering meat. 

It was to the homes of Rob Ruff and Howard Hil- 
dreth that her kind heart impelled her one hot July 
afternoon ; for she had heard that Rob’ s*mother was 
down again with the rheumatism, and that old Uncle 
Billie Beaumont, the Hildreth’s hired man, had an- 
other attack of the asthma. 

‘*And how do you do to-day, Mr. Ruff?’’ she 
asked of a red-haired old Irishman, who was sitting 
in an easy-chair on the veranda. 

‘* Aisy for an old soldier, mum,"’ he replied, look- 
ing up from his paper and blowing a ring of smoke. 


*9 


Mr. Ruff was one of those veterans of the Civil 
War who had been demoralized by a pension. A 
stipend of twenty dollars a month had made him inde- 
pendent, and he had never earned a penny since he 
began to draw it. He spent his life smoking his pipe 
and reading a New York daily paper, from which he 
derived an inexhaustible fund of information, and 
became one of the best posted men in the region, — 
a walking encyclopedia of knowledge. 

‘« And how is Mrs. Ruff ?’’ asked Rachel. 

«‘Rheumatiky. Overwurruk and wag That 
Rob' ll be the dith of her—and of me !"’ 

‘* What's the matter now ?"’ 

‘¢ Mather enough! I sint him into the gyarden to 
pick the currants, and phwat do yez think he dun, 
the ayjut ?”’ 

‘«I’'m sure I don’t know.’ 

‘« Pulled up the bushes by the roots, and tuk them 
into the shade to strip thim because it was too hot in 
the sun, the sphalpeen !”’ 

And Mr. Ruff took his pipe from between the 
two teeth in which a circle had been worn to hold it, 
waved it in the air with a gesture that seemed to indi- 
cate that in all the wide universe there was no expla- 
nation to be given, and no consolation to be found, 
for a state of affairs like this ; then knocked out the 
ashes, and proceeded to fill the bowl again. 

‘¢ Where is he ?’’ Rachel asked, suppressing a smile. 

The Irishman winked, pointed to a broken piece of 
lath, shrugged his shoulders, tossed his head toward 
the open fields, and drew several resounding puffs. 

Miss Rachel derived the idea from this pantomime 
that Robert, having received such punishment as a 
veteran of the Civil War ought to bestow for so serious 
a breach of discipline, had temporarily vanished. 

This interview enabled her to give wise consolation 
to the mother of the missing boy. 

‘«Don't worry about him, Mrs. Ruff,’’ she said ; 
‘the is careless and reckless, but he has the kindest 
heart I ever knew. And he’s so honest! I would 
trust him with anything I have in the world. My 
faith in him is unbounded.”’ 

It was heart-ache rather than rheumatism that had 
been the trouble with Mrs. Ruff, and it did not take 
long for such words as these to restore her soul. 

From the Ruffs Miss Rachel drove away, with Eliz- 
abeth sitting serene and superior beside her, out along 
the Byerly road, to see old Uncle Billie beaumont. 

The Hildreth home, in which he lived, was opposite 
that of the Lansdownes, and afforded a striking con- 
trast, the latter being a tiny, rose-embowered cottage, 
enclosed by a wide picket fence, and the former a 
decayed colonial mansion, half hidden by an un- 
trimmed hedge, almost as high as the house itself. 
The place was the materialization of the mind of 
Judge Hildreth, its owner. 


In the height of a brilliant career he had brought a 
young bride to this beautiful spot to live that life of 
solitude and love to which both of their hearts inclined. 
Their brief dream of bliss terminated with the birth of 
their child, Howard. 

The mother died. The father became a recluse. 
The boy, reared by old Uncle Billie, had grown into a 
shy, introspective, dreamy, religious child. 

Miss Rachel had seen the Judge occasionally, but 
he always slipped away into his library, or vanished 
into his garden whenever she appeared. To-day he 
answered the bell, and told her that Uncle Billie had 
just started for the cows, but that she could catch him 
if she cared to try. 

She saw the old man across the yard, and tollowed 
him. He carried his head far forward in an attitude 
of profound revery. His hands were clasped behind 
his back, the right one gripping the left wrist, and that 
onedangling. She could hear him wheeze as he moved 
along. She overtook him, but did not at once disturb 
his thoughts, which were never on mundane things. 

Miss Rachel was in a mood to observe more closely 
than she had ever been able to do the peculiarities of 
this solitary and unique old man, whose entire personal 
history, save the one great epochal incident of his con- 
version, was buried in oblivion. If he ever remem- 
bered it as a whole, or called back even scattered and 
fugitive scenes, he gave no evidence of doing so. 

Howard had told her that Uncle Billie had never 
been seen to look into a newspaper, nor any other 
book but the Bible, and that he always read this on his 
knees, having worn out ten different copies since his 
conversion. He had told her that on his expeditions 
about the farm the aged gardener would stop to pray 
iw the fence corner, or under the shade of a tree, in- 
different to abuse or ridicule from the farm hands. 

‘« Here is my chance,'’ said Miss Rachel to herself, 
‘** to study him with my own eyes."’ 


( Zo be continued) 
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LESSON 3. 


Matt. 3: 13 to 4: II. 


—cemasaenees 


(Compare Mark 1 : 9-13; Luke 3:21 to 4: 13. 


JANUARY 17. THE BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION OF JESUS 


Read Luke 3 : 1-20.) Memory verses: 4: 3, 4. 


Golden Text: And lo a voice from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.—Matt. 3 : 17. 








COMMON VERSION 


13 Then @gmeth Jesus from Galilee to Jor- 
dan unto John, to be baptized of him. 

14 But John forbade him, saying, I have 
need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou 
to me? 

15 And Jesus answering said unto him, Suf- 
fer it to be so now: for thus it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness. Then he suffered him. 

16 And Jesus, when he was baptized, went 
up straightway out of the water: and, lo, the 
heavens were opened unto him, and he saw 
the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and 
lighting upon him : 

17 And lo a voice from heaven, saying, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 

4:1 Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 

2 And when he had fasted forty days and 
forty nights, he was afterward a hungered. 

3 And when the tempter came to him, he 
said, If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread. 

4 But he answered and said, It is written, 
Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God 

5 Then the devil taketh him up into the 


AMERICAN REVISION 


13 Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to the 
Jordan unto John, to be baptized of him. 14 
But John would have hindered him, saying, 
I havc need to be baptized of thee, and com- 
est thou to me? 15 But Jesus answering said 
unto him, Suffer !i# now: for thus it becom- 
eth us to fulfil all righteousness. Then he 
suffereth him. 16 And Jesus, when he was 
baptized, went up straightway from the water : 
and lo, the heavens were opened ? unto him, 
and he saw the Spirit of God descending as a 
dove, and coming upon him ; and lo, a voice 
out of the heavens, saying, * This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 

4:1 Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 
2 And when he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he afterward hungered. 3 And the 
tempter came and said unto him, If thou art 
the Son of God, command that these stones 
become * breed. 4 But be answered and said, 
It is written, > Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God. 5 Then the devil taketh 
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holy city, and setteth him on a pinnacle of the 
temple, 

6 And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of 
God, cast thyself down: for it is written, He 
shall give his angels charge concerning thee : 
and in ‘heir hands they shall bear thee up, 
lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a 
stone. 

7 Jesus said unto him, It is written again, 
‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 

8 Again, the devil taketh him up into an 
exceeding high mountain, and sheweth him 
all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them ; 

9 And saith unto him, All these things will 
I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me. 

10 Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee 
hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. 

11 Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold, 
angels came and ministered unto him. 
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him into the holy city ; and he set him on the 
6 pinnacle of the temple, 6 and saith unto him, 
If thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down : 
for it is written, 

7 He shall give his angels charge concerning 

thee : 

and, 

On their hands they shall bear thee up, 

Lest haply thou dash thy foot against a 

stone. 

7 = said unto him, ® Again it is written, 
Thou shalt not make trial of the Lord thy 
God. 8 Again, the devil taketh him unto an 
exceeding high mountain, and showeth him 
all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them ; 9 and he said unto him, All these 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and * worship me. 10 Then saith Jesus unto 
him, Get thee hence, Satan : for it is written, 
10 Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve. 11 Then the devil 
leaveth him; and behold, angels came and 
ministered unto him. 


1 Or, me *% Some ancient authorities omit unto Aim. *% Or, This is my Son; my beloved in whom 1 


am well pleased. See ch. 12. 18. *Gr. loaves. © 
16. ®% See marginal note on ch. 2,2. 1 Dt. vi. 13. 


Dt. viii. 3. 6Gr. wing. 1 Ps. xci. rx, 12. 8 Dt. vi. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


















































The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





The writer will offer suggestions, each week, 
on how to present the lesson to your class, and 
it is his special purpose to call to your attention 
some of the good things in the rich variety of lesson 
articles in the Times. There will be no attempt, 
however, to refer to all the good things, nor even 
to all the writers, in these pages, 

“ The Lesson Pilot” is for the teacher’s home 
preparation. Never take it into the class, 

















HEN are you most on tempted? At what 
times are you most likely to be tempted? 
And why, at such times? 

Let your first word to your class, when you begin 
teaching this lesson, be the asking of such questions 
as these, and draw out your pupils. Get them to 
talking freely and —— as they always will if 
they tell of their own actual experiences. After a 
few minutes of answering and discussion on the 
always interesting subject of temptation, you can 
briefly sum up the results of the experiences told 
by those in the class. Some may say that they are 
tempted most when they have been most careless in 
their religious life, farthest from God. Others may 
have had our Lord's own experience of strong tempta- 
tion at a time of special nearness to God. Their 
combined experiences are pretty likely to prove that 
temptation ever lets up. It will be an easy matter, 
therefore, to hold their interest when you say that 
they and you are going to find out how the only sin- 
less man who ever lived was tempted, what his temp- 
tations were, and how he handled them. 

Now you can come back to the facts of connection 
between the last lesson and this, as preparatory to 
getting intelligently to the interesting point you've 
promised them,—Jesus’ temptations. But never take 
it for granted that your class is interested enough to 
make it safe for you to degin your lesson-teaching 
with the simple facts of the lesson. Search long and 
earnestly for the best way to begin your teaching,— 
for the beginning is more than half the lesson. Al- 
ways begin with something you know /Aey are in- 
terested in,—don't rest in your preparation until you 
are sure you have found it. 

Put your map before the class, or sketch on your 
pad of pape a rough outline of the country, and get 
your pupils to locate the Dead Sea, the river Jordan, 
the wilderness country of Judza in the neighborhood 
of Jericho, Nazareth up in the north, Jerusalem, and 
any other places you please. A brief geo = 
drill with every lesson that permits it is invaluable 
and greatly needed by most of us. Professor Riddle 
is always helpful on such points. Show on the map 
the meeting-place of the two heroes 9f whom we have 
been studying for two weeks. See Dr. Dunning’s 
suggestive opening paragraph. 

John the Baptist had been having genuine success 
and great prominence. What did this meeting mean 


% ~ % % 


to him ? (John 3: 26-30.) How many of us are in the 
habit of cheerfully and willingly acknowledging, by 
manner and by word, the ‘‘ increase” of another over 
ourselves ? Ought we to be ready so to do? 

Jesus and John did something that they both 
might have preferred not to do; it was done in a stal- 
wart, unwavering spirit of obedience that Dr. Goss, 
in his first paragraph, describes asso manful. When 


. you've got a duty to do, ‘‘do it to the last hair's- 


béreadth.”” ‘That's the only way to ‘fulfil [fill full] 
all righteousness."’ It was the spirit that filled the 
life, and made such an unswerving soldier in his 
duty-doing, of H. Clay Trumbull. 

What a glorious and instant recognition followed 
this act of Jesus’ duty-doing! Dr. Banks's opening 
illustration will bring one very practical truth home 
to everybody. The second of Dr. Dunning’s ‘‘Sug- 
gestive Topics ” suggests the profound significance 
of this event. 

Whether or not Jesus knew before this that he was 
the ‘‘Son of God” (see last week's ‘‘ Noteson Open 
Letters"’), he knew it now through unmistakable reve- 
lation ; and almost immediately there followed the 
three temptations that you have promised your 
class you would study with them. Why was Jesus 
tempted? Why is any one ever tempted? How do 
muscles grow in strength,—by being let alone, or by 
test in exercise? Why was Jesus tempted‘just ¢hen ? 
Because the Devil sees that if he can make us fall 
when we are highest the fall will be worse than it 
would be at any other time ; because our very close- 
ness to God at certain times exposes us to the danger 
of over-confidence (not in God, but in self), And 
** trigls come to cement our triumphs.” 

Was fasting an unusual thing? Wasa forty days’ 
fast unusual? Professor Riddle (v. 2) and Mrs. 
Howie throw light on this ? 

The young man Jesus knew his Bible well. Where 
did we first see him showing an interest init? ‘ /¢ 
is written,”,—how that confident word rings out! 
How it routs temptation, with us as with the Son of 
man! To what Old Testament passages did Jesus 
refer ? (See Riddle.) Tell about the young soldier 
in the Spanish War described in Dr. Banks's second 
paragraph. How can you and I know what ‘‘is 
written” for our needs? Mr. Moody gave a good 
recipe, and Dr. Banks has repeated it for us in his 
third paragraph. 

Make very clear to your class just what the three 
temptations stood y he | they were real tempta- 
tions to the Son of God. r. Trumbull’s article on 
page 8 will give you fresh suggestions on this, and 
Dr. McLaren also will help you. 

Do we ever tempt—or more correctly, make trial 
of—our heavenly Father? Read Dr. Goss’s fourth 
paragraph on this. Dr. Forbush suggests some 
very boy-like parallels to Jesus’ third temptation. 

Dr. Dunning says: ‘‘ He had already learned that 
one who would be the world’s Messiah could not put 
himself under obligations to the evil spirit that ruled 
it.” Can you and I afford to do what Jesus could 
not ? 

Even Jesus Christ needed the Holy Spirit in his 
life; can we hope to live without that Spirit ? 

Why did Jesus win in his conflict? Close the les- 
son with Dr. McLaren's closing sentences. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 





LACES.—The traditional locality of the baptism 
of Jesus is a ford of the Jordan, northeast of 
Jericho. ‘‘ Bethany (not Bethabara) beyond 

Jordan” is the piace to which Jesus returned after 
the temptation (John 1: 28). It is unlikely that this 
Bethany was near Jericho, the probable locality be- 
ing in a district southeast of Galilee, about twenty 
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miles from Nazareth. Either this was the place 
where Jesus was baptized, or the baptism occurred 
near Jericho, and John moved farther north durin 
the forty days of Jesus in the wilderness. The ‘ wk 
derness"’ (Matt. 4: 1) is that of Judza, but probably 
in the wider sense; the ‘‘ mountain” (v. 8) is sup- 
posed to be one near Jericho, now called ‘‘ Quaran- 
tania.” On ‘‘the pinnacle of the temple” (see on 
v. 8). For additional comments on the Sa of this 
lesson, see below, on verses 13, I, 5, and 8. 

Time.—The baptism of Jesus occurred when he 
was ‘‘ about thirty years of age"’ (Luke 3 : 23), in the 
year of Rome 780; that is, A. D. 27. The time of 
year was probably January, and the period of the 
temptation would extend to the beginning of March. 
This gives an interval, before the first passover in 
the public ministry, sufficient for the events detailed 
by John (John 1: 19 to 2: 12), 

Persons.—Jesus, John the Baptist, and ‘‘the 
tempter,” who is called the ‘‘ devil” (not ‘‘demon”) 





















































































































































LESSON FOR JANUARY 17 


by Matthew and Luke, and addressed as ‘‘Satan” 
in verse 10. Mark calls him ‘‘Satan.”. All three 
writers intend to narrate the appearance of the per- 
sonal Devil in these temptations. The truth of the 
narrative may be denied, but its obvious sense can- 
not be. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 13.—Zhen cometh Jesus from Galilee to the 
Jordan: Probably the route was south of Mt. Tabor 
to the Jordan valley, then down the stream to the 
place where John was baptizing. If this was 
‘Bethany beyond Jordan,” the journey could be 
made inaday. But the traditional locality is forty 
miles farther south. The caravan route from Naza- 
reth to Jerusalem was farther west, and would not 
lead to either point. ‘‘Cometh” suggests —s 
his appearance, rather than making a journey.—7Zo 
be baptized: The reason is given in the answer to 
the Baptist (v. 15). 

Verse 15.—/¢t becometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness: The Jews used the word ‘‘righteousness” in a 
religious and ritual sense. ‘‘All” means ‘every 
kind of.” Hence Jesus offered himself for baptism 
as a religious duty incumbent on him ‘‘now;” that 
is, ‘‘for the time being,” since he was one of the 

ople called to repentance. The question of John 
implies that Jesus was not personally a penitent. 

Verse 16.— Went up straightway from the water : 
Mark has ‘‘straightway coming up out of the water.” 
Hence it is probable that the baptism took place 
while John and Jesus were inthe stream. But while 
many hold that the rite itself was by immersion into 
the stream, others claim that it was by pouring water 
on the head of the subject as he stood in the stream. 
The latter mode is still practiced by pilgrims who 
resort to the traditional site of the baptism of Jesus. 

4: 1.—TZhe wilderness: Probably the desolate 
region in the neighborhood of Jericho. ‘‘ Up” sug- 
gests this locality. 

Verse 2.—Fasted forty ~ po and forty nights: 
Individual fasts, as a spiritual exercise, were not un- 
common, but only two others are mentioned of such 
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The 


By Alexander 


HE baptism and the temptation are immedi- 
T ately connected by the evangelists. They are 
the double preparation for Jesus’ Messianic 
work, and are linked together by inward relation- 
ship. They may almost be regarded as cause and 
effect. At all events, the consciousness whjch im- 
pelled Jesus to the baptism was so influenced by it 
that it ‘‘ forthwith ” drove him into the wilderness to 
face the temptations which necessarily rose before 
him on the threshold of his career. 

In regard to the baptism, Matthew’s account brings 
out John’s scruple, Jesus’ gently putting it aside, 
and the heavenly attestation. John ‘‘knew him 
not "—that is, as Messiah—but that ignorance is per- 
fectly reconcileable with general knowledge of his 
character, which the kinship of Mary and Elizabeth 
makes it natural that he should have, even though 
‘‘in the deserts till the day of his showing unto 
Israel.” How beautiful is the humility of a strong 
man! How strong the testimony to the loveliness 
of the perfect flower that had been opening in the 
secrecy of the carpenter’s house! John is not an- 
nouncing a theological doctrine of the sinlessness of 
Jesus, but speaking, with lowly consciousness of his 
own contrasted faults, the impression of purity which 
Jesus had made on him. He knows that he himself, 
the stern preacher of repentance to others, needs 
cleansing, and a wistful wonder and halt hope that 
perhaps this is the one who is to baptize with the 
fiery Spirit of holiness, echo in his lowly words. 
They were truer and deeper than he knew, and he 
was even then receiving the baptism for which he 
longed. The baptizer was baptized, the baptized 
baptizes. 

Authority, draped in sweet gentleness, spoke in 
Jesus’ reply. He does not disclaim John’s eulogium, 
still less does he acknowledge that he comes as a 
penitent. To him the baptism was not confession of 
sin, but fulfilment of righteousness, the culmination 
of obedience. And surely that ‘‘us,” while it may 
primarily mean himself and John, has a wider mean- 
ing, and is all-important for the significance which 
esus himself attached to his baptism. In it Jesus 
identifies himself with the penitents, and ‘‘ foras- 
much as" his brethren are called to repentance will 
‘* himself likewise take part of the same,’ in so far as 
= to his unconsciousness of sin. Thus the 

aptism is motived by the same love which brought 
him to earth, and 1n the sinless One’s submitting to 
the rite which confessed sin he is taking on him- 
self the sin of the world as truly as when he died. 
The immersion in Jordan and in the cold river of 
death are instances of the same uniting of himself 
with us sinners. Thus early had he learned that he 
must become one with those whom he would help, 
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length as this; that of Moses (Exod. 34: 28) and 
that of Elijah (1 Kings 19 : 8). The possibility of 
fasting so long cannot be denied. 

Verse 4.—/?¢ ts written: Deuteronomy 8: 3, from 
the address of Moses, in connection with a reference 
to the manna. 

Verse 5.—T7he holy city: So Matthew, writing for 
Jews. Luke, ‘‘ Jerusalem.”—7Zhe pinnacle of the 
temple : Stepeescace the tower at the south-eastern 
angle of the temple enclosure, four hundred and fifty 
feet above the valley. Edersheim suggests the spot 
on the temple porch where a priest. watched for the 
dawn. The ‘‘temple” occupied a large enclosed 
area containing ‘‘courts,” through which was reached 
the ‘‘sanctuary,” including the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies. The second temple was built after 
the return of the Jews from Babylonia (about B. C. 
520), but it was greatly enlarged and enriched by 
Herod the Great, so that the area was four or five 
times as great. This work began about B. C. 16, and 
while the main part was completed in about ten 

ears, the labor did not cease entirely until A. D. 64. 

he total destruction of the temple occurred on Fri- 
day, in April (ninth of Ab), A. D. 70. Titus, the 
Roman general, desired to save it. 

Verse 6.—/t ts written: Psalm g1: 
all thy ways” occurs in the Psalm. 

Verse 7.—Again it is written: Deuteronomy 
6 : 16, referring to the incident at Massah (Exod. 
17).—Make trial of : ‘‘Tempt” suggests an incor- 
rect idea. The sense is: God's promises should not 
be put to a test from mere curiosity or unbelief. 

erse 8.—An exceeding high mountain: Tradi- 
tion points to Quarantania, near Jericho.—Ad// the 
kingdoms of the world: The natural view was ex- 
tensive enough to appeal to ambition, though Luke’s 
account suggests a remarkable extension of vision: 
‘‘in a moment of time.” 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Bread of heaven has kept many from the bread of 
dishonor. 


al 


2,18. “In 


Baptism and Temptation 


McLaren, D.D. 


and practiced the lesson. 
filled all righteousness.” 
the law.” 

Matthew agrees with Mark in describing the sign 
of the Father's approval as given to Jesus, but John 
also was aware of it (John 1: 33, 34). Matthew, 
however, gives the divine voice as saying ‘* 7/zs is,” 
which implies other auditors, while Mark has ‘‘ Thou 
art’’ (so also Luke). The symbolof the dove comes 
in blessed contrast with John’s *‘Holy Ghost and 
fire,’’ and speaks to the heart of the world, telling of 
the divine gentleness and familiarity with men, 
while it also brings remembrances of the bird with 
the olive branch, the messenger that the flood had 
ceased, and God was no more angry. The declara- 
tion of sonship and of the Father's joy in him en- 
dorsed Jesus’ sinlessness, and also, as it were, poured 
a ray of sunshine on his consecration of himself to 
his Messianic work, of which his identifying of him- 
self with sinners was the beginning, and the very 
essence. 

After consecration comes temptation. Jesus has 
consciously entered on his Messianic work, and im- 
mediately there rise before him evil suggestions in 
connection with it. It is always so. hoever de- 
votes himself to a great work for God and men is 
fronted at the very threshold by half-veiled, whisper- 
ing seducers, seeking to befoul his motives and ham- 
string his energies. But with us these foes are of 
our own household and lurk in our own hearts. With 
Jesus they have an origin without him. We are 
tempted when we are ‘‘ drawn away of ourown lust.” 
He is ‘‘tempted of the Devil." True, his human 
nature laid him open to suggestions from the Evil 
One, but equally true these suggestions came from 
without and found no response from any evil within. 
He was ‘‘in all points tempted like as weare,” but 
the temptation in the wilderness was directed, not 
only to him as man, but as Messiah, for each several 
form of it is presented to ‘‘ the Sonof man.” We are 
not so much, then, to try to bring all varieties of 
temptation into these three, as to see in them the spe- 
cial possibilities of evil that might corrupt his Messi- 
anic mission. 

The first of these was the temptation to use his 
power for his own advantage by gratifying sense 
and supplying its needs. The involuntary, and 
therefore innocent, craving for food, is the avenue 
by which the sinister prompting enters. It is right 
to attend to bodily desires, but it is wrong to use 
high gifts, meant to be employed for God and men, 
simply or primarily to minister to these. And espe- 
cially is it wrong to do so, forgetting our dependence 
on God and forsakingourtrustinhim. Just because 
Jesus was ‘‘the Son of man,” he could not use his 


In such fashion he ‘ ful- 
‘*Love is the fulfilling of 


wer for his own behoof. He fed thousands, but 
imself hungered rather than cast off his fellowship 
with the Father by making bread out of the rocks 
in the desert. The principle which he opposed to 
the temptation discloses the essence of the tempta- 
tion as being a whispered suggestion to shake off 
dependence on God. 

Matthew differs from Luke in the order of the 
second and third temptations, and is probably right 
in his order, as his third is of the nature of a climax, 
both in regard to the temptation and to the answer. 
The suggestion in it bases itself on Jesus’ reply to 
the first. It is equivalent to saying, ‘‘ You speak of 
trusting God ; well, here is a brilliant act of trust for 
a Throw yourself off the pinnacle, trusting that 

e will take care of you.” The sneering Devil is re- 
vealed. Again Christ’s answer strikes full at the 
essence of the temptation. It says: ‘* Needlessly to 
precipitate one’s self into danger is not to trust, but 
to tempt God.” There is no suggestion that the 
display of miraculous power before spectators who 
might — be won as disciples was — of the 
temptation. Indeed, there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that the changes of locality, or any part of the 
temptation, had objective reality. Jesus was ‘‘in the 
wilderness ’’ while tempted, and probably an onlooker 
would have seen nothing but the solitary, motionless 
Son of man all the time. None theless was there a 
real presence of the tempter and a real dialog be- 
tween two persons. But there could have been no 
thought of spectators to give edge to the second 
temptation, Its point is not ‘‘ show thyself off,” but 
‘‘rush into unprescribed danger, trusting that God 
will get thee out of it.” And that temptation does 
beset us too. No man has a right to expose himself 
either to material or spiritual dangers to which he is 
not called in discharge of plain duty, and to expect 
that God will pull him out of the pit into which he 
did not bid him descend. He will take care of us if 
we are in his ways, but if we are on our own, it is at 
our own risk. 

The panorama of all the kingdoms of the world 
must necessarily have been unrolled before the ‘ in- 
ward eye.” The laws of optics negative the notion 
of any other kind of showing. This last temptation 
comes closest to the Messianic office, and is aclimax, 
as being directly addressed to Christ’s loving longing 
to be recognized as the king of men. Our noblest 
wishes and purest self-devotion to the highest causes 
tempt us sometimes to use doubtful means to attain 
them. In church and state there have been many 
instances of lofty ends pursued by crooked ways, 
Worshiping Satan in order to advance the kingdom 
of God is not an unknown paradox in coarser or 
subtler forms. Two paths opened before Jesus by 
which he could conquer the world,—the path of the 
cross and the path of compliance with the maxims of 
the wy me of this world.” With all the might of 
his will he rejected the smooth, base way, and chose 
the rough, right way. The third temptation dis- 
closed the tempter, and for him to be disclosed is to 
be defeated. ‘‘ There is nothing weaker than the 
Devil stripped naked.” With the shuddering horror 
of a pure manhood, and with the majestic authority 
of divinity, the tempted towers above and dismisses 
the tempter, who must obey. The tempted Jesus 
overcame, not merely because he could quote Scrip- 
ture, but because he held immoveably by God, trust- 
ing God, refusing to tempt God; resolved to worship 
and serve God, and God only. We have his example 
for our encouragement, and his weapons for our use. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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When power is applied to purposes of pride it is 
proof of weakness. 
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ND Jrsus, WHEN HE was BapTizEp, WENT UP 
STRAIGHTWAY FROM THE WarTeER.” — Oriental 
churches observe the sixth day of January as 

the anniversary of our Lord’s baptism. Religious 
services are held in all churches, convents, and 
monasteries between the hours of midnight and day- 
break, and all water is regarded as peculiarly holy 
from the sixth to the thirteenth of that month. 

The sixth and the seventh are holy or sabbath 
days in the sense that Sunday is. housands of 
pilgrims, not only from Syria, but also from Russia 
and other countries, visit the Jordan River and plunge 
into it, dip their winding sheets, and take them with 
them to their respective homes, to be ready for use 
when the hour comes. 

The Eastera Church teaches that our Lord was im- 
mersed, and agrees with the Baptists of America in 
declaring that immersion, and nothing else, is bap- 
tism. It, however, differs from the Baptists, because 
it not only permits, but also commands, the faithful 
to bring their infant children for baptism. 

‘*AND HE SAW THE Spirit or Gop DESCENDING as 
A Dove, AND COMING UPON HIM.”—Modern Orientals 
have departed from the practice of their predeces- 





12 

sors, for now they use the dove for: » 1; still, whether God: ‘To eat, you must omen yourself to earth ; to 
in consequence of Genesis 4.11 or for any other think, you must uplift yourself to me.” It was Pas- 
reason, they ever regard the dove as the emblem of cal who said, ‘‘ Man is an immortal animal, and his 
purity, meekness, and faithfulness. When they tell food is the infinite and the eternal.” That isa 


ou that a room is “like a dove,” they mean that it starved soul that is not fed daily on truth, beauty, 
is spotless. Ancient Orientals held that the dove and goodness. 
are always the most beautiful. 

for John the beloved on the isle of Patmos,—the bread 
he ate, or the visions he saw ? 
Thou shalt not make trial of the Lord thy God 
I imagine that means ‘‘ we are not to test 
him with the ew and disposition of a gambler.” 
limits of his helpfulness, no man 

‘* Prove me now 


was a sacred bird. It was a sin to kill it, it was not 
lawful to touch it. 

‘(AND WHEN HE HAD Fastep Forty Days AnD 
Forty Nicuts, HE AFTERWARD HunGerep.”—The 
feasts of Christmas and Easter among Oriental 
Christians are preceded b = of forty days’ 
partial fasting ; and both Muhammadans and Chris- 
tians in the East regard fasting as worship, as a 
means of grace, as a meritorious exercise (Luke 2: 
39). Consequently, they observe periods of public 
fasting,’to all of which zealous members add special 
private fasts. 

‘(MAN SHALL NOT LIVE BY BREAD ALONE.” ... 
‘““THOU SHALT NOT MAKE TRIAL OF THE LORD THY 
Gop."”—This is intolerably dull and disappointing 
reading to an Oriental. The Oriental reader expects 
to read, and the ordinary Oriental writer would have 
written, somethin brilliant, picturesque, thrilling, 
terrific. Every pebble under foot and cliff overhead 
would have become bread, and Jesus would have 
flown from the pinnacle of the temple, like a bird, in 
sight of breathless admirers, had Matthew and Luke 
not been controlled by inspiration and fact. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA, 
.4 


They who are assured of being sons are not 
afraid of meeting serpents. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OR thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
FE ness (v.15). ‘* Let us perform this deed [dis- 
tasteful, perhaps, to both of them,—to ioean 
because of his conscious unworthiness, and to Jesus 
on account of its publicity] to meet the claims of a 
law above our own desires or wills.” There is such 
alaw for you and for me. There is an eternal fit- 
ness in things to which we must subordinate all indi- 
vidual preferences. The great stream of events is 
flowing in the channel of righteousness toward the 
goal of holiness. Within those banks we must order 
the course of our lives. Nothing is so sublime or 
satisfying as to do a thing simply because it is right! 
The less you know about the why and wherefore of 
that rightness, the more profound is the joy of obe- 
dience. To go to death against all other inclinations 
but those of the soul towards duty, to go in the dark, 
to go contrary to all apparent reason, evidence, and 
even common-sense (as a fireman rushes into a burn- 
ing building to save a deformed and dying child),— 
this, in spite of all argument to the contrary, fills a 
human soul with its greatest ecstasy. Whatever is 
right, do it,—do it all, do it to the last hair's-breadth. 
Fulfil all righteousness. Do not put a few stingy 
and regretful acts into the cup, but fill it full to the 
brim. 

This is my beloved Son, in whom lamwell pleased 
v. 17). It cannot be irreverent to say that Jesus 
shrist would have been other than human and less 

than divine not to have been moved to the very 
depths of his soul by this approbation. The love 
and desire of approbation is an ineradicable and holy 
instinct in our natures. What would become of a 
man who loved disapproval? In most of its forms, 
the love of approbation is, perhaps, unworthy. ‘* The 
sweetest of all sounds is praise.” ‘‘ Every ear is 
tickled with the sweet music of applause.” With the 
vast masses the love of approbation is nothing but 
the morbid craving for flattery. It degenerates into 
an utter intolerance for plain and honest truth-telling. 
Nothing is more contemptible than the eternal raven- 
ing of an egotist for adulation. There are gluttons 
of praise; and yet a soul insensible to well-deserved 
approbation would be a monstrosity. ‘‘ The applause 
of a single human being is of great consequence,” 
said old Dr. Johnson. To hear the voice of a con- 
scientious and intelligent judge of conduct saying 
‘* Well done " is a joy divine. The ball-player whose 
heart does not leap when the crowd cheers his ‘* home 
run” is a heart-sick man; and the tears that welled 
to the eyes of your little son when you laid your hand 
on his head, and said, *‘ That was a brave deed, my 
boy,”’ are the sign of soul-health. What joy must it 
have been when Paul heard the ‘ well done, good 
and faithful servant " of his Master, and the echoing 
shout of the immortals, ‘‘ Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord”! 

Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God (v. 4). 
I know some men who do live by bread alone, or by 
bread and beef and pudding,—animal men, men in- 
ferior to the beasts, ‘‘ whose god is their belly, who 
mind earthly things; that is, they bear the out- 
ward form and semblance of a man, but their whole 
nature is groveling and base. In one of his great 


(v. 7). 


Within the lawfu 
ever put God to too severe a proof. 
herewith, saith Jehovah of hosts, and see if I will not 
— you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing that there shail not be room enough to re- 
ceive it.” But this thing of jumping from church 
steeples, or drinking ‘‘ kill-at-forty-rods,” or pilfering 
the cash-drawer, or playing cards for money, or smok- 
ing poisoned cigarets, or going to see lustful plays at 
low theaters, or associating with depraved compan- 
ions, and expecting the Almighty to arrest your fall 
before you go to the bottom of the pit, is not proving 
God, but insulting his common sense. 
ing matches into powder magazines, and expecting 
him to arrest the explosions. 

Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve (v. 10). 
God has-never allowed any one else to sit upon his 
throne. Worship he reserves for himself. In all our 
souls there is an automatic mechanism that reacts 
upon their powers destructively, when we bow in 
adoration before any other object than the divine 
Being. No one has ever made an idol, or a fortune, 
or a home, or a wife, or even a child, the object of an 
excessive regard without being injured. 
curious thing that when women try to love a lap-dog 
with the affection that belongs alone to babies, they 
become silly and contemptible ? It is inevitable. 
is it inevitable that we should be in some mysterious 


way degraded by trying to love other objects with 


stories, Balzac puts these words into the mouth of 
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the affection that belongs to God alone. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Even the morning star must fade before the 


rising sun. 
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How to Hlustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks. D.D. 


Recognition Follows Doing Duty 
HIS ¢s my beloved Son (Golden Text). 


after Christ’s baptism in Jordan, where he had 
gone to ‘fulfil all righteousness,” that the 
dove descended upon him from heaven, and God 
gave him the divine recognition in the voice out of 
the cloud saying, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.” So, in all the every-day affairs 
of life, it is to those who do their duty faithfully that 
recognition comes in the natural order. A boy was 
once walking along a dusty road. The sun was very 
warm and oppressive, but, as was his usual way, he 
stepped along quickly, thinking that, the faster he 
walked, the sooner he would reach the end of his 
journey. He soon heard a wagon coming, and when 
it had — up with him the driver reined in his 
indly asked the lad to ride, which invita- 

tion he gladly accepted. The good man who had 
invited him was a ee and when the boy was 
e said: ‘‘I noticed thee walk- 

ing along briskly, and so asked thee to ride; but if I 
had seen thee walking lazily I would not have done 


horse and 


seated in the wagon 


so, by any means.” 
The Bible as a Stimulant 


It is written (v. 4). There was a soldier in our 
army during the Spanish-American war,—a great, 
strong, hardy fellow,—who was a teetotaler. 
day, when the army was going on a long march, a 
man offered him a drink of whiskey. ‘‘I am a tee- 
totaler,”” was the a ‘‘Never mind that; you are 

esides, you need some stimulant 
to help you on this long march.” Taking out a 
pocket Bible, he held it up before the face of his 
tempter, and said: ‘‘ That is all the stimulant I want.” 
— met Satan with the words of Scripture which 
ne had stored upin his mind and heart when he was 
a boy, and no boy lays away a better reserve for the 
future than Scriptures he can quote in the hour of 


in the army now. 


temptation. 
Committing Scripture Definitely to Memory 


Again it is written (v.7). Mr. Moody used to say 
that we must study the Bible thoroughly, and hunt 
it through, as it were, for some great truth. 
friend were to see me searching about a building, 
and were to come up, and say: ‘ Moody, what are you 


looking for? Have you lost something?’ 


Souls fed on this celestial ambrosia 
Which did the most 


It is throw- 


In all the eternities 


Isn't it a 


And I To us there is one God (1 Cor. 


JANUARY 2, 1904 


should search for hidden treasure in God’s Word, 
and store it away on the shelves of memory, so that 
it will be ours for use when needed. 


Fighting Our Temptation in Christ’s Way 

Get thee hence, Satan (v. 10). Dr. Campbell Mor- 
gan tells how a poor man came to him after a service 
on Round Top, where the body of Mr. Moody lies, 
and said: ‘‘Do you believe that when you are 
tempted, and say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ the 
victory is won?" Dr. Morgan, after a moment, said, 
‘*No; Ido not.” ‘ Then,” said his questioner, ‘ you 
stop preaching Christ and deliverance from sin, for I 
have a temptation. I don't want to live with it; I 
don’t want to be defeated; I would do the best I knew 
if I had the power, but I have not. If I can’t say, 
‘Get thee behind me,’ and be sure of victory, what 
am I to do?” Dr. Morgan said, ‘‘Do you believe 
that Christ said it, and won?” ‘* Yes; I believe he 
is the only one who could ever say it, and win.” 
‘““Then you go, and in the name of Christ say, ‘Get 
thee behind me, Satan,”’ when your hour of torture 
comes, and see which gets the victory.” ‘* The next 
morning,” says Dr. Morgan, ‘‘as I drove up, I met 
this man standing in the middle of the road in front 
of me. . He looked at me with radiant face, standing 
square on his two feet, and said, ‘Man, it works!'” 
And so it will work for every one of us when, im the 
name of Jesus Christ, we stand out against Satan 
and temptation. 


The Unseen Partners 
Angels came and ministered unto him (v. 11). 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler tells us that he once saw a 
man working at one end of a cross-cut saw. He was 
so stationed that he could not see the other man, and 
he knew from the way the man worked that he 
ad an unseen partner working with him. Angels 
ministered to Jesus, and comforted him in the great- 
est hours of trial during his life on earth. He had 
unseen partners, who gave him their sympathy and 
their help. So no Christian is working alone. Not 
only do angels minister to us when we faithfully 
resist temptation, but we have the fellowship and 
communion with Christ our Saviour, who, having 
been tempted in all points like as we are, is able to 
sympathize with and succor tu.ose who are tempted. 
New Yor« City, 
“~ 


The sword of the Spirit is light enough for even 
a child to wield, but too heavy for the Devil to 


resist. 
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The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Aspects of the Son of Man 


t. His Holiness : 
Comest thou to me ? (13, 14). 
Holy, guileless, undefiled, separated (Heb. 7 : 26). 
Who did no sin (1 Pet. 2: 22). 
In him is no sin (1 John 3: 5). 
2. His Humility : 
Suffer it; ... it becometh us (15). 
Counted not, . . . but emptied himself (Phil. 2 : 6-8). 
For your sakes he became poor (2 Cor. 8 : 9). 
The meekness and gentleness of Christ (2 Cor. 10: 1) 
3- His Spirituality : 
The Spirit of God descending (16). 
I have put my Spirit upon him (Isa. 42 : 1). 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me (Luke 4 : 18). 
God anointed him with the Holy Spirit (Acts ro : 38). 
4- His Divinity : 
This is my beloved Son (17). 
The Word was God (John 1: 1). 
The image of the invisible God (Col. 1 : 13-16). 
Of the Son, . . . Thy throne, O God (Heb. 1 : 8), 
s- His Humanity : 
Tempted.... fasted... hungered (1, 2). 
The Word became flesh (John 1 : 14). 
Born of the seed of David (Rom. 1 : 3). 
One mediator also, .. . himself man (1 Tim. 2: 5). 
6. His Paith : 
Live... by every word... of God (3, 4). 
In nothing be anxious (Phil. 4 : 6). 
Be not anxious for your life (Matt. 6 : 25). 
No want to them that fear him (Psa. 34 : 9, 10). 
7. His Obedience : 
Thou shalt not make trial (5-7). 
Rest in Jehovah, and wait patiently (Psa. 37 : 7). 
In quietness . . . shall be your strength (Isa. 30 : 15). 
Hope and quietly wait (Lam. 3 : 26). 


8. His Consecration : 


“If a Worship the Lord, ... only (8-10). 


Cleave unto Jehovah your God (Josh. 23 : 8). 
Know thee, the only true God (John 17 : 3). 
: 6). 


answered, ‘No, I haven't lost anything; I am not 
looking for anything in particular,’ I fancy he would 4 


just let me go on by myself, and think me very fool- 
ish. But if I were to say ‘ Yes, I have lost a dollar,’ 
why, I might expect him to help me find it.” 


Solitude offers wo security against the struggles 
We of the soul. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY .17 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F..Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE the letter W on the board before you begin 
the review. Call for the title and the Golden 
Text. (Do this in each lesson.) Where did 

the baptism of Jesus take place? At the river Jor- 
dan. Pointitoutonthe map. (If you have no map, 
get one immediately.) Put down the word Where, 


Vo J. W. 
HO J.J.G.H.-S.S. 


and add J, for Jordan. Who was rt at the 
Jordan? John. Putdown Who and J. Who came 
to him to be baptized? Jesus. Put down J. As 
co came up out of the water, whose voice did they 

ear? God’s voice. What did God say? ‘‘ This is 
my beloved Son.” Put down G. What did they see 
descending and resting on Jesus? The Holy Spirit, 
in form like a dove. Put down H. S. 

After his baptism, where did Jesus go? Into the 
wilderness. Put down the letter W. Who came to 
him there? Satan. Put down the letter S. What 
did Satan try to get Jesustodo? Tosin. Did he 
succeed ? No. hy? Because Jesus resisted him 
all along the line of his temptation. For how long 
was Jesus 1n the wilderness being subjected to temp- 
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Now ask some teacher, whom you have notified 
beforehand, what the chief lesson is that we may 
learn from the baptism of Jesus. It is this: that 
Jesus is the Son of God, and that we should hearken 
to him when he speaks. Now ask some other teacher 
what the lesson for us is that may be drawn from 
the temptation of Jesus. It is this: that we have a 
Saviour who can sympathize with us, since he has 
been tempted in all points as we are. 

Now have some one lead in prayer, asking that the 
school may profit by these two blessed lessons this 
very day. 

New York CIty. 
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There is no sovereignty without submission. 
‘nt 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metricab Psalm book ** Bible Songs '’) 


**Forty days and forty nights."’ Psalm 1 : 1-6. 
** My dear Redeemer and my Lord.”’ (1. 1-3. 2: 1-3.) 
**When gathering clouds around I Psalm 91 : 1-8. 
view.” (124° 1-1% 184: 2-41.) 
** Yield not to temptation."’ Psalm 93 : 1-5. 
“Stand, soldier of the cross, thy (127: 1,2. 188: 1-4.) 
high allegiance claim."’ Psalm 64 : 1-4. 
**O Spirit of the living God."’ (83: 1-4. 126: 1-4.) 
**A charge to keep I Reve.” Psalm 17 : 8-13. 
** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult."’ (18:5, 6. 27: 8-13.) 




















tation? Forty days. Trials come to cement our triumphs. 
IT GRADED HELPsS |. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
Comat on about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School, Timies Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of.a twa-cent stamp. . 





Quarter’s Thought: Jesus, the Great Helper, Teach- 
ing, Preaching, and Healing. 


Lesson Plan: Just befcre Jesus began Teaching and 
Preaching, he was Baptized as ‘‘God’s Own 
San,” yet the Tempter Came tohim. Because 
Jesus was Tempted he Knows how to be,a Great 
Helper to Everybody Else who is Tempted. 


Lesson Aim: When Tempted, we Must Drive the 
Tempter Away, as Jesus Did. 


. 
INTRODUCTORY REVIEW. 


(Sketch while talking.) What am I drawing? 
Mountains. Between them runsa——? River. On 
the banks a crowd gathered to hear a strange man 
preaching, and saying, ‘‘ Repent ye,” etc. What let- 
ter shall I make for his name? J for Fg Did 
he have any other name? So many people were bap- 
tized by him that he was called John the Baptist 
(write ** John”). 
















fi lesis PT 


itl? oRDAN 





Did you ever see anybody baptized? Yes, in 
church. And the minister prayed. In this far-away 
country in our picture John baptized ple in the 
river. Whatriver wasit? (Write ** Jordan.”) Often 
John told the people ke could only baptize them with 
water, but somebody else was coming who would bap- 
tize them with the Holy Spirit. 


LESSON. 


One day, while John was 
a man coming toward the place, and said, ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God.” It was Jesus, who had come 
from the hills of Galilee to be baptized by John in the 
a (Describe it, and complete the outline.) How 

autiful it was when the heavens opened and the 
Spirit of God came down like a dove, and the voice 
said, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” (Drill on the text.) 

Crowds must have gathered to talk to Jesus, but 
he went alone to the wilderness, as John had often 
done, to talk with God, and think of the great work 
he was soon todo. Jesus was there forty days, and 
grew very hungry, and just then the tempter, the 
Devil, came, and said, ‘‘If you are God’s Son, com- 
mand that these stones be made bread.” But Jesus 


reaching, he pointed to 


said (read v. 4). Twice again the Devil tempted 
him. (Read and explain vs. 5-1%) The third time 
the Devil left him, and angels came to help him. 
God always had angels ready to send to Jesus. Do 

ou remember the song they sang when he was 
Corn ? Wasn't it good that Jesus knew just the best 
verses to use to drive the tempter away? We do not 
know how the tempter looks, but we know how he 
acts, because he sometimes tempts children.to-day. 
ILLUSTRATIVE STORY, 

One cold Saturday, Fred’s mother sent him on an 
errand to his grandma's. 
and it was a ong walk, but he liked to go, for 
—- always found something nice for him. 

fore Fred started home, grandma said, ‘‘ Would 
you like some fresh cookies to eat on the way?" Of 
course he would, so she said, ‘‘ Here are three for 
you, and three for Gertrude, — put hers in your 

ket.” Gertrude was his little sister, who was 
elping her mother at home. As Fred passed the 


dining-table, he said, ‘‘Grandma, may I ve some 
lumps of sugar?” She said, ‘‘ Yes, dear, you may 
have four, and take as many for sister.” Grandma 


looked in her purse, and found four pennies, so she 
said, ‘‘ Put these in your mitten,—two for you, and 
two for Gertrude.” 

Fred ate his sugar and cookies very soon. When 
he came to the foot of the long hill, thought, ae | 
wish I had a drirk ; I forget one at grandma's.” It 
seemed as if somebody whispered: ‘‘ Why don’t you 
eat some more sugar? Nobody will see.” Just as 
he put his hand in his pocket, and felt four lumps, 
thinking he would take one or two, he remembered 
his verse, ‘‘ Thou, God, seest me.” He pulled his 
hand away without taking any, and went trudging 
up the hill, thinking: ‘‘It makes me awfully hungry 
to walk so far. I wish I had another cookie. I 
lieve I'li eat one. Gertrude won't care.” He felt 
them in his other pocket,—three fine cookies,—and 
took one. Then something seemed to say: ‘‘ Would 
you like Gertrude to eat up your cookies? Do 
unto others as you would that they should do 
unto yeu.” As he put the cookie a. he felt the 
money in his mitten, and something said again: 
‘Just give Gertrude one penny. he has more 
money than you, and you want to buf a sled.” 
Wasn't it strange that this verse came to his mind, 
—‘* Thou shalt not steal”? He had reached the top 
of the hill, and could see the house, so he held tight to 
the pennies, kept his hands out of his pockets, and 
ran so fast he was all out of breath when he rushed 
into the kitchen, and said: ‘‘ Here, Gertrude. Here's 
your sugar, and the cookies, and the pennies. I 
didn’t take one.” When he told his mother all 
abont it, she said, ‘* You are a dear, blessed boy,— 
mother’s own dear son.” Then she told him it was 
the tempter who kept telling him to take Gertrude’s 
things, and that God sent his Holy Spirit to whisper 
the little verses he had learned just when he most 
needed them. Then she read to him how Jesus had 
been tempted, just as we learned in our lesson to- 
day, and that, when he sent the tempter away, God 
was just as ready as when he was baptized to say, 
‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,” 





He was a little fellow,. 
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Jesus ha§ told us to pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil.” Let us sing: 


“Yield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin,’’ etc. 
Peoria, ILL. 
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He never loses digntty who is loyal to duty. 
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The Lesson for Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 
Ill. The Baptism and Temptation 


AVE the class draw in red upon their sketch- 
maps the journey of Jesus from his home in 
Nazareth down the _— Valley to the place of 

baptizing (see Prof. Riddle this week, for the route). 
Have the story in Mark 1: 9-11 told.’ Ask, What did 
this ceremony mean to Jesus? What similar acts of 
decision and separation are undertaken by boys and 
girls now ? 

Dwell mostly upon the temptations. 


Illustrations for this Lesson 


[A booklet needed by everv teacher using this article, explaining thé 
special features of Dr. Forbush’s methods of teaching, containing 
suggestive lists of simple illustrative apparatus, with other valuable 
suggestions, may be obtained for two two-cent stamps from The 
Sunday School Times Co,, rogr Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

The Wilderness of Judea, as iast week. 

The view of Jericho and the Jordan Valley from 
the Mount of Temptation. 

A view of Jerusalem, if possible, from the temple 
site. 

Alternative illustrations : 
mann’s ‘‘ Temptation.” 

Did any of you ever feel the need of — alone ? 
To work out what sort of problems? Why did Jesus 
want to be alone now ? 

The revisiting of the wilderness not only reviews 
last week's lesson, but raises the query whether the 
round, loaf-like stones that are so plentiful here 
might not have a the first temptation. Eli- 
jah was once wonderfully fed here. Why should 
Jesus not make use of similar means of subsistence ? 
(Because he would have no privilege his friends 
could not share?) What reply did he make? What 
did it mean? How are you ever tempted to be dis- 
satisfied ? to envy others who are more prosperous ? 
to try to get what‘does not really belong to you? 
to value what you can get more than what you can 
become? How did Jesus meet this temptation ? 
What do these words mean? What would they mean 
in your struggle against the temptations I have just 
mentioned ? Name some great Americans who re- 
sisted this temptation ? 

The vista from the mountain, which is tradition- 
ally that of the temptation, should be viewed, not 
only by an illustration, but by means of the map. 
It included memories of Moses, Elijah, Elisha, David, 
and glimpses of Jewish, Roman, barbarian, and even 
later Crusader power. Could Jesus have become an 
Alexander or a Napoleon ? ere the times ripe ? 
Had he the ability? Get one or two such careers, 
and the results of them, briefly stated. What steps 
would he need to take ? What would have been the 
= ? The loss? How many kings are really 

ingly? Are our ‘*money-kings” kingly men? 
Name things a kingly man will, and will not do. 
What temptation have you ever felt to buy power by 
selling yourself? in any way, to make somethin 
by prostrating yourself? What is the story of Faust? 
What was Jesus’ answer ? 

We need not settle the question whether the temp- 
tations were to the eye or to the mind of the Master, 
whether he actually journeyed to the temple or not. 
He was familiar with the view. He could see Geth- 
semane, the route of his later humble procession into 
the city, the road to Calvary. He could contrast 
with these scenes prophetic of suffering, what would 
happen if, by sensational acts, he should attract the 
city throng to himself as Messiah. From this spot 
he could also see the places of the resurrection and 
the ascension. Should he yield, would he ever know 
a resurrection? Could he lead the multitude that he 
could gather by sensational means by the same 
methods? Would they respond to any other? How 
have you ever been tempted to “ show off”? to gain 
praise for your second-best effort? to make things 
that would ‘‘do” instead of things that were g ? 
What did ‘Jesus answer? What does that mean to 
you? I would have the class put in their note-books 
as the temptations Jesus shared with young people : 

The temptation to be envious. 

The temptation to sell one’s ideals, 

The temptation to show off. 


Home Work 
The story of some great man who refused a kingly 
crown. 
The career of Napoleon, and its result. 
Next week’s Scripture. 
Boston. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU have pictured to your pupils 
me growing to manhood in 
Jazareth, and John 

Jordan River proclaiming a new society 
—-the kingdom of heaven—as the means 
of restoring the Jews to their national 
independence, and baptism is the initia- 
tion into the society. Now you are to 
bring Jesus and John together, and 
teach the inauguration of Jesus into his 


me md ministry as the Messiah. This 
esson includes 
The Messiah Inaugurated. Explain 


that the Scriptures of the Jews foretold | 
that the descendants of their ideal hero | 


and king, David, would restore them to 


national independence and sit on the | 


throne as their ruler forever, This ex- 
pectation had been kindled afresh by 
the preaching of John, the reformer, in 
the wilderness by the Jordan. Many 
patriotic young men in the country dis- 


tricts, hearing of him, went down to} 


listen to him. One day, when John had 
baptized many, a young man offered 
himself for baptism whom John did not 
remember that he had seen before (John 
1:33.) But John saw that in his look 
and bearing which made him ieel un- 
worthy to administer the rite that signi- 
fied moral cleansing (v. 14). 
things stand out most prominently in 
this scene; 

The avowal b 


Jesus of the neces- 
sity of nationa 


righteousness. The 


baptism of a meant far more, but | 


emphasize this. The young carpenter 
of Nazareth felt the curse on his nation 
of the selfishness and greed against 
which John preached (read Luke 3 : 
7-14). Roman rulers, Jewish priests, 
rabbis, tax-collectors, politicians, all 
were looking for ways to increase their 
possessions, and throw the burden on 
their fellow-citizens. Jesus loathed that 
selfishness which cursed the nation, yet 
he was part of the nation, and, so far, 
was Eapronatite for bettering things. He 
offered himself for baptism to witness to 
the necessity of righteousness for the na- 
tion's deliverance (v. 15). 

The gift of the Holy Spirit (v. 16). 
Show that this was the supreme event 
in making Jesus the Messiah the Sav- 
iour of the world. From that hour he 
went forth on a new mission, with a new 
power. In all his work he was entirely 


dependent on the Holy Spirit, which | 


from that time was given to him with- 
out measure. ‘It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth,”’ he said. 
baptism which he afterward adminis- 
tered to others (Matt. 3: 11). 

The assurance from God of the 


Messiahship of Jesus (v. 17). Who 
heard the voice from the skies? John 
testified to it (John 1 : 35, 36). Jesus 


acted on it. On these credentials, the 
testimony of Jesus to himself, the testi- 
mony of the descending Holy Spirit, 
and the voice of the Father, he comes 
to us as Saviour and Lord, and asks 
each of us to be his disciple. 

The Messiah Tested. Show that 
the new knowWledge of the mission to 
which he was cailed aroused in him im- 
sulses from the Spirit which drove him 
into solitude that he might meditate on 
and plan for his work. He was a sinless 
soul who was sure to live for the good 
of others. But would he have the wis- 
dom and insight to discern the highest 
instead of the lesser good, which alone 
would make him the Messiah? The 
problems he had to meet were essen- 
tially such as reformers have to face 
now. He was tested: 

Through hunger. ‘Food is the 
first necessity,” says the short-sighted 
reformer. Should Jesus make deliver- 
ance from common physical wants the 
first object of his mission? Under the 
stress of his own physical need, he de- 
cided against it. ‘*‘ Let me be hungry,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ but let me never 
be separated from God (v. 4). Show 
how he afterward applied this experi- 
ence (John 6: 26, 27). 

Through trust. ‘“*l amin God's 
hands,” says the devout reformer. 
I avow myself his servant, whatever I 
do will be his will.” Jesus might have 
been a wonder-worker or a faith-healer, 


beside the | 


Three | 


He received the | 


oe TF I 
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but he would not then have been the 
Messiah. He insisted that one who 
puts himself in God’s hands must not 
assume to make God's will an instru- 
| ment to please himself (v. 7). 

| Through ambition. ‘Power is 
| essential,” says the determined re- 
former; ‘‘for good ends, one must, by 
necessary means, get money, office, 
| control of men.” Would Jesus use the 
evil spirit that controls money, office, 
| influence, throughout the world? He 
had already learned that one who would 
| be the world’s Messiah could not put 
himself under obligations to the evil 
spirit that ruled it (v. 10). Show how, 
afterward, he put his experience into a 
message for us (Matt. 6: 24 ff.). 


Suggestive Topics 


Christ gave to baptism a threefold 
meaning: consecration of the believer 
to God (Luke 3: 21); the recognition of 
God as the Trinity in Unity (Matt. 
28 : 19); and God’s acceptance of the 

| believer (v. 17). 

The Father who spoke in the skies, 
the Spirit who descended in light, the 
Son who stood in the waters of the Jor- 
dan—these represent the one God whose 
sons and daughters declare their separa- 
tion from the evil in the world, and their 
reception into his one family on earth 
and in heaven at their baptism. 

Christ’s victory over temptation was a 
| victory over the devil, a man’s victory, 
| a victory for men, and was preparatory 
| to his final and complete triumph (Heb. 
2: 14-18). 

Whoever becomes a disciple of Christ, 
|and receives his Spirit, has power to 
conquer the Devil (1 John 4: 4). 

Boston, 
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The noble man is ever conscious of 
his needs. 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Consecration of Jesus 
to His Work 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 3: 
13 tog: 11; Mark 1: 9-13; Luke 3: 
21 to 4: 13). 

[For each member of the Bible Class.] 


| The bold preaching of John the Bap- 
| tist stirred all Palestine. for he appeared 
at a time when the people were awaiting 
such a messenger. Like others around 
| him, Jesus was moved by the appeal to 
| his loyalty, and made his way to the 
Jordan. What he expected to witness 
or to undergo we can only conjecture. 
John, with the spiritual insight of a 
prophet, read Jesus’ character at a 
glance. He recognized a genuinely 
holy soul. He would have refused the 
act of baptism as unnecessary, but Jesus 





desired it in order to identify himself | 


with men. It was nota putting away 


| of sinful habit, not a representative act | 


on behalf of the people, but just such 
an act of consecration to God as every 
sinful man needed to make. 

It is interesting to note the successive 
acts: Jesus’ appearance, John’s reluc- 
tance, the act of baptism (apparently, 
Luke 3: 21, in private), Jesus’ prayer, 


the descent of the Spirit, the heavenly | 


voice. The iast two raise a question, 
not as to their reality, but regarding 
their manifestation. Like the events of 
the temptation, we are puzzled to know 
whether the gospel writers intended to 
describe something physical or to por- 


tray in pictorial language an intensely | 


real inner experience of Jesus. The 
latter supposition does not impair the 
reality or the truthfulness of the expe- 
rience, but rather heightens them. 

The meaning of the baptism and its 
attendant phenomena to beens himself 
is plain. he gift of the Spirit was his 
final equipment for the Messianic min- 
istry, to which he was called by the 
| heavenly voice. Thrilled by the con- 
| sciousness of his exalted mission, Jesus 
withdrew to the solitude. Was this 
withdrawal, as Dawson suggests, an 
imitation of John’s methods? Why 
| should one so’ think ? Rather, as did 


| Paul years later, Jesus went away to 
have time to think, and to consider his 
| future work. 
| The three temptations were truly 
7 of such as met him at every turn 
| throughout his active career. Often he 
was physically spent and hungry, yet he 
never used his miraculous power for his 
personal advantage. Clearly as he saw 
the ends to be achieved, he never ad- 
vanced recklessly, but persisted in an ab- 
solutely trustful dependence upon God's 
| power. Knowing well the popular ideals 
| and hopes, he never yielded to popular 
| prejudice in order to further the king- 
dom of God. His policy was mapped 
| out at this time, to be followed without 
swerving. When Jesus came back to 
the Jordan, he was ready for all that 
followed, 
| II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


| 


Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has 
| prepared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on 
| these Gospel studies, and containing also practical 
| Suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 

While only the Bible and The Sunday School Times 
| are necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class out- 
| lines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a few 
| carefully selected books bearing on the passages under 
study can hardly be ovestimated. The leaflet will be 
| sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| 
| Forarather strongly drawn study of 
| the influence of John over Jesus, see 
Dawson, ‘Life of Christ” (46-56). 
| Rhees, ‘‘ Life of Jesus” (§§ 85-96), and 
| Fairbairn, ‘‘ Studies” (80-98), are very 
suggestive treatments. See, also, Gil- 
bert, ‘‘ Student’s Life ” (48-66). Sanday, 
article ‘‘Jesus Christ” in Hastings’s 
Bible Dictionary (II, 610), and Bruce in 
Expositor’s Greek Testament (I, 85-91), 
afford valuable suggestions regarding 
the significance of these events. 


III, QuEsTiIons ror Stupy AND Discus- 
SION, 





= be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the elass.] 

1. The Relation o Jesus to John. 
(1.) How far did John influence tan 
and with what results ? 

2. The Baptism of Jesus. (2.) Why 
did Jesus desire baptism? (3.) What 
was its meaning to him? (4.) Is it per- 
missible for one who believes in the re- 
ality of the gift of the Spirit, and of the 
approving word of God, to regard them 
as spiritual realities only, manifest to 
Jesus and to John? (5.) Was the mo- 
ment of their perception the time when 
Jesus first realized his Messianic char- 
acter ? 

3. The Temptations. (6.) Which was 
the probable order of their occurrence,— 
that of Matthew, or that of Luke? (7.) 
When, during his active ministry, was 
Jesus forced to resist a temptation to 
satisfy his own physical need miracu- 
lously ? (8.) When did he, so to speak, 
refuse to establish his authority by a 
miracle which would merely astound the 
multitude ? (9.) When did he refuse to 
advance his kingdom by falling in with 


popular prejudice ? (10.) Which is amore | 


helpful interpretation, —to regard the 
story of the temptations as a parable of 
| distinct and real spiritual experiences of 
Jesus, or as a literal narrative of three 
actual events ? 


IV. Some LEapiInG THOUGHTS, 


| [For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 


Reconsecration is never out of place 
| with a holy man. 
Jesus never thought of himself alone. 
| He wished to ‘ fulfil all righteousness.” 
| By his stand against temptations 
| which were subtle because apparently 
trivial he set an example to his foliow- 
ers of absolute adherence to principle. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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God's enduement ts his endorsement. 








BIBLE STUDY COURSE 


At home by mail. This book, ‘‘ Home 
Bible Study,'’ free if you cnroll now. 
Terms easy. For free catalog write 

Cc. J. BURTON, President lowa Chris- 
tian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 





Sunday-School Record. Price. $1.00 


From your bookseller or direct, and catalog. J.H 


- * 
Tomlinson, Pub., 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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Powder 
Do you think it would have 
been so widely rreaWhactccts Met i 
it had not justified 


Our Claims 
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Individual Communion Service 
Send for our pamphlet, ‘Why Adopt Individual 
Communion Cups?’’ Complete outfits of our service 
sent on trial before purchasing. Address 
Th om ion Service Co., 
Drawer S, Lima, Ohio. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 





Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No. 21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and_260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 23 Rochester, N.Y. 
LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
CHURCH ABLE. LOWER. PRICE. 

OUR FREE CATALOGUE 

ELLS. TELLS WHY. 

WRITE TO CINCINWATI BELL FOUNDRY CO., CINCINNATI, 0 


THE, GENUINE. MENFELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Watervliet. West ‘Troy P. O., N. 


GHURGH BELLS anc'rests 


Best Supers Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


Che Sumday Schiol Gines 


Philadelphia, January 2, 1904 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter "" 
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Advertising Rates 
80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
| detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times jis published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

8 1 00 copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

. : One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to an 

countries embraced in the Universal Postal 

the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
J oe to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 

Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 17 


HOW TO GAIN FLESH 


The life of food is the fat 
within it—the more fat the 
| 


more real benefit from the 
food; that is why cod liver 
oil is a powerful builder of 


flesh. 

Scott’s Emulsion of pure 
cod liver oil solves the 
problem of how to take cod 
liver oil. That is one reason | 
why doctors have been pre- | 
scribing Scott’s Emulsion for 
all wasting diseases, coughs, 
colds and_ bronchitis for 
almost thirty years. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


The Gist 
of the 
Lesson 


For Syete &chool 


eachers 
By R. A, Torrey 
Sup’t Moody Bible 
institute, Chicago 
Bound in Full Leath. 
er only, substantia 
attractive, flexible, 

» 160 pages. 


ONLY 25 CENTS 2A 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
158 ~¥ , 

















ifth Ave., + 63 Washington St., Chicago 








Teachers’ Edition 


of the American Standard 


Revised Bible 


‘contains in addition to the text 
edited by the American Revis- 
ion Committee, The Concise 
Bible Dictionary with numer- 
ous illustrations, an entirely 
New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard edi- 
tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
Beautifully bound in vari- 
ous styles, $2.25 to $9.00 
For sale by all leading book- 
sellers or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for catalogue te 
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homas Nelson £ Sone, Fubjishere 
37-41 E. 18th St., w York 
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‘SELECT 
NOTES 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 


Acknowledged the highest authority on exe- 
getical treatment of the International Sunday- 
school lessons. No Sunday-school worker can 
afford to be without this valuable commentary 
on the Sunday-school lesson. Price, $1.25, 
postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 
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Devotional 
a S on gs 


PAmous COMPOSERS 
AND COMPILERS 
W. 4. OOANE, Mus. Doe. 
WM. J. KIRKPATRICK ano HUBERT P. MAIN 
It contains a larger variety of songs than any 
other hymn book of its kind ever published. 


266 pages. Full Cloth Bound, 276 hymna. 
$26 per 100; 30 cts. per copy, postpaid. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





January 17,1904. How May I Overcome 
My Temptations? 1 Cor. 10: 
12,13; Heb. 4: 14-16. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Tempted by Satan (1 Pet. 5 : 8-11). 

TUES.—Tempted through riches (Deut. 
8 : 11-18. 

WED.—Tempted by men (Prov, 1 : 10-16), 

THURS.—God does not tempt (Jas. I : 
12-16). 

FRI.—God delivers (Psa. 22 : 4-8). 

SaT.—Works patience (Rom. 5 : 1-5). 











What are my weakest points ? 
What if I scorn temptation ? 
How can temptation make me stronger ? 


HE best way to overcome tempta- 
tion is not to go near it. This was 
the counsel Jesus gave, ‘‘ Pray that 

ye enter not into temptation,” and he 


embodied it in the prayer which he 
taught his disciples, ‘‘Lead us not into 
| temptation.”’ e may accept Jesus’ 


counsel on this point as authoritative. 
He was tempted in all points just as we 
are. He knows what it means, and he 
advises us to escape from all of it that 
we can, 
were in such and such a situation?” 
some one asked Mr. Moody regarding 
some inextricable moral predicament. 
**I] wouldn’t get intoit,” was the just 
and sagacious reply. It is our right 
and our duty to avoid all the temptation 
we Can. 
% 


2. But we don’t escape temptation by 
| going into convents or cells. Tempta- 
tion is only in part an external thing. 
Its real power is within, and, so long as 
we have our minds and imaginations 
and wills, so long, wherever we are, 
will temptation assail us. It came to 
St. Anthony in his cave. 
| Drummond tells how, when in Africa, 
in the desert wastes, it lifted the flap of 
his tent and looked inon him. We have 
no right to run away from any duty to 
avoid temptation. It comes to all of us, 
and we must be ready to meet what isa 


life. 
b 4 


temptation is to keep itexternal. Itcan 


wills, Without inner assent it will gain 
no admittance to our lives. A pure 
heart is what it dreads more than any- 
thing else in the world. 





4. A great source of the danger of 
temptation is the mystery, the conceal- 
ment, with which it surrounds itself. 
| It seeks to avoid all battle in the open. 
It hides in secret places. It covers itself 
| with false appearances of virtue. It 
| flees from all attempts to force it to 
| declare itself and to fight like a man. 

What temptation does not want to do 
| we should force it to do,—define itself. 
|**What are you?’ we must ask it. 
|** What do you want?” ‘Where did 
| you come from?” ‘‘Stand out and let 
| me scrutinize you.” At this most temp- 
tation will flee. It hates the sunlight. 

“% 


5s. Our strength and weakness de- 


, 


allies. Temptation seeks to 
our association with traitors, an 
uses our false associates to gain entrance 
to our wills unawares, and to overthrow 
us. The temptation to evil thinking 
and speaking, for example, is depen- 
dent largely upon its ability to get us 
into wr with bad people or bad 
books. In the 

minded and noble such temptations 
know they are impotent to reach us. 


romote 


tion wishes to assail us, when the 
mind has no stay or support, and is 





Areturnable copy for examination will be sent on request. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New Yor&—Chicage. | 


weak to resist. Let us therefore draw 


near with boldness to Jesus Christ, who | next three years are usually spent in the! William H. Rau 





‘*What would you do if you | 


Professor | 


necessary part of the discipline of pur | 
3. The great principle of conflict with | 


never conquer us unless it can gain ac- | 
ceptance within the gates of our own | 


pend largely on our associations, our | 


then it | 


company of the high- | 


Or, sometimes it is alone that tempta- | 


and in his companionship find help and 
be able to overcome our enemy. 


© 

6. We need not be afraid of tempta- 
tion. Nay, we may rejoice in it, for we 
cannot be conquered if we will remem- 
ber Christ and lean upon his aid ; and 
the tact that he permits us to struggle 
shows his confidence in us. He holds a 
restraint upon temptation, and he lets 
us have no more than we can endure 


upon in triumph, 


Do you recognize that life is such a 
battle as this? 


Have you made ready for it as for a 
war? 


Have you completed your alliance 
with the Captain? 


eal 
Mrs. Bryner’s Answers 
to Primary Teachers 
Which plan works best for the Primary 


Union, the same leader each week, or a differ- 
ent one? 











A frequent change of leaders usually in- | 


creases the interest, and always develops 
more teachers. In some unions one teacher 
presents the lessons for a month, but more 


frequently a change is made each week. | 
Nothing helps a teacher to grow more than | 


the experience of teaching the lesson before 
other teachers,—not an easy experience at 
first, but a wholesome one. The graded 
unions devote the first half-hour to the dis- 
cussion of some book of the training course, 
or some topic of general interest. For the 
| other half-hour they divide into sections, 
| where lessons are presented for the different 
| grades, beginners, primary, and junior. 
| Some unions, too small to divide into sec- 
tions, alternate in presenting lessons for the 
various elementary grades, 





What causes irreverence in children, and 
how may we overcome it? 

The causes are the same, whether in chil- 
dreu vor adults,—a lack of appreciation of 
sacred things, often through carelessness and 
thoughtlessness, rather than a wilful desire 
to be so. Reverence cannot be put on like 
a garment, but must be cultivated from 
within. The sacredness and holiness of 
God’s name, God’s day, God’s Book, God’s 
house, etc., should often be presented. 
| Frequent opportunities occur in connection 
with our regular Sunday-school lessons. 
The reverent example of older people makes 
a strong impression on children, such as a 
respectful attitude during prayer and care- 
ful behavior in God’s house. Present fre- 
quently those things which appeal to the 
heart, worthy to inspire reverence for holy 
things. Private conversation results better 
| than public criticism of any child who seems 
| specially inclined to irreverence. 


| Who shall superintend the Cradle Roll, and 
| what are the chief duties? 
If the primary superintendent has time, 
| her influence, through visitation in the 
| home, writing birthday notes, etc., promotes 
| acquaintance with the parents and child be- 
| fore he enters the school, so that they feel 
he has a friend waiting there to receive him. 
| In the large department one of the assistants 
| is often placed in charge of the Cradle Roll. 
| Interest the primary children in securing 
|new names. Visit each home promptly, ex- 
| plain the aim of the Cradle Roll, ascertain 
| the parents’ attitude and relation to the 
| church, solicit occasional visits to the Sun- 
| day-school, especially on the child’s birth- 
day. Each birthday should be recognized 
by a suitable card or token from the Sun- 
day-school, and the child’s regular attendance 
urged when he is three or four years old. 
Whoever is in, charge must attend carefully 
to the details. Often a young mother whose 





little one God has called home will prove | 
efficient, and find great comfort in superin- | 


tending the Cradle Roll. 





What is the age limit in the primary depart- 
ment, and how many years are spent in the 
junior? What supplemental work belongs to 
the juniors ? 

Few schools retain children in the primary 
beyond nine years of age, especially if there 
is a junior department to receive them. The 


went through this struggle before us, | junior department. 


and overpower and stand pedestaled | 
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It is helpful to form a 
junior department of all classes of that age, 


| even if no separate room is available. A 


separate section of the main room may be 
assigned to them, Results are better if 
classes of boys and girls are separate in this 
department. Their supplemental work con- 
sists of instruction in the construction, con- 
tents, and use of the Bible; drills on the 
prominent characteristics of the principal 
characters of Old and New Testament; 
memory work in selected Scripture and 
hymns ; simple geography of the Holy Land ; 
| cultivation of habits of church attendance ; 
daily Bible reading ; daily prayer ; intelligent 
| and systematic giving; a knowledge of the 
missionary and temperance work of the 
church ; above all, a steady watchfulness on 
the part of the teacher for conversion at this 
responsive period, 
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CORN STARCH 
TALK 


By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG, 
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Is it not strange, knowing that starch 
is the most important factor in our foods, 
that we do not make more use of Corn 
Starch, which furnishes so much food 
value in a convenient form, easy of use, 
readily assimilated, and inexpensive. 

The quality of the Corn Starch used, 
however, has much to do with its palata- 
ble taste and digestibility. Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch, which has been 
used for 55 years, is of unquestioned 
purity, and never disappoints in results. 
Try this -brand in the following re- 
ceipt and see if Kingsford’s Oswego 
Corn Starch is not well worth a promi- 


nent place in your pantry. 


QUICK COFFEE CAKE 


Sift together twice, one cup of flour, 
one half cupof Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch, one-third cup of sugar, three 
level teaspoons of baking powder and 
half a teaspoon each of salt and ground 
cinnamon. Mix to a soft dough with 
about half a cup of milk stirred intoa 
well-beaten egg. Add four tablespoons 
of melted butter, spread in a shallow 
pan, sprinkle with sugar mixed with 
cinnamon and bake in moderate oven. 
Serve fresh. 


CCORN STARCH TALES TO BB ConTINvED.) 








» d entertain. 
ments,illustrating bymns. Finest collec. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREDPTICON 


tion of slides. Large Stalorue FREE, 
LISTER 29 Necsac’: St.New York, 


New Pictures of Palestine 
LANTERN SLIDES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
STEREOPTICON LANTERNS 


| Send for catalogue “ F,”’ showing views of all parts 
of the world and religious subjects. 








1324 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE POLICEMAN 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, aint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 


B. & B. 


Many residents of every state in the United 
States—and in nearly every other country in 
the world—have always found this store 
exercising practical and thoughtful considera- 
tion for their financial welfare. 

Always found it was invariably first-class, 
high-class goods they got—and the satisfac- 
tion of choosing from immense assortments, 

















65 departments still doing business in a 
large way on a small-profit basis, because 
that method has won vast volumes of busi- 
ness. 


It accelerates attention to mark your letter 
S.S. T. 51, also state colors you prefer— 
glad to send samples. 

Double-width, all-wool, solid-color Granite 
Dress Goods—Brown, Red, Blue, Green, 
Grey—45c. 

Assorted lot 50 to §6 inch Scotchy Wool- 
ens—T weeds, Overplaids, Indistinct Stripes, 
Homespuns, Zibelines, etc., 75c. 

Dollar Black Cheviot, 56 inches wide, 75c. 

Late arrival finest, choicest, and best all- 
wool Imported French Challies, 50¢. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 
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br" ma HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over 


the surface, nor does it go down into the 
pores and dissolve their necessary oils. 
It opens the pores, liberates their activi- 
ties, but works no chemical change in 
those delicate juices that go to make up 
the charm and bloom of a perfect com- 
plexion. Test it yourself. 





HAND SAPOLIO, for toilet and 
bath, is a delicate preparation, as neces- 
sary for you as Sapolio is for the home. 
Should be on every washstand. It 
keeps the skin soft, removes stains, and 
in the bath aids natural changes of the 
skin, and gives a delightful sensation 
of new life. Try a cake. 





CITY SOIL IS SMUT, smoke, grime. 
Country soil is just clean dirt; whole- 
some, but not pretty. Both yield to 
HAND SAPOLIO. The daintiest soap 
made. Indispensable to every one who 
desires the real beauty of perfect 
cleanliness. 
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(Lesson for Jan. 17) JANUARY 2, 1904 


$20. worth for $10. 


This full-sized Silver Tea Set consists of four pieces, 
pints, sugar bow! with 
, and creamer lined 
with the highest 
oan U. 8. Assay Silver oa ard white metal, and with 


ear willlast a lifetime. All pieces are satin 
finished wits beautiful hand engraved non — side; 
all trimmings ghey burnished. Warranted by maker. 
This Tea $10, we give you with, the $10 
assortment of r+), below. worth for $10. 
Combination No. 2. 
50 Cakes Walker's Soap, Rooster Brand.. 


White Ficatin — 
“ Refined Pine eeeeeree sees 


‘ nolia Boa; Boap. 
10 packages Ammoniated Borax Soap Powder 
10 Common Sense Scouring Powder 


lcan Baking Powder 
1“ Old Gov't Java Coffee, 3lbs.. 
“ Formosa Oolon: 





g Scap 
1 bottle Antiseptic Tooth Powder 
1 can Rorated and Perfumed Talcum Powder 


bottle Rose Cream 


Value of goods 
Value of Premium 


YOU GET ALL FOR $10. 
Or you can send for our Book (/ choose your premium 
from over 200 and make your own selection of goods to the 


necessary amount. 

Book G@ 
tells all about the Walker Plan by which we sel! direct to 
the consumer and give the usual dealers’ profits to the 
consumer in the form of a valuable premium ; describes 
and illustrates all our goods and premiums, tells how to 
form a Walker Club, ete. Send for it to-day. 


W. & H. WALKER, (Founded 1887) 























When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 
























Brety genuine Hartshorn shade 
roller has the autograph signa- 
re of Stewart Hartshorn on 


your dealer for the 


IMPROVED HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 


No tacks required to attach shade. 
Wooo Ro.ens. Tin Roieas. 
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. Florida by Sea” 


aterche nts iners Transportation Co. steam- 


lines trom Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 


= excellent service. nd for excursion book. 


We Wa Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 


My Four Religious Teachers 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


CHARLES G. FINNEY DAVID HAWLEY 
ELIAS R. BEADLE HORACE BUSHNELL 


With five full-page portraits 


ls ALL his varied life-course the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times constantly bore grateful testimony to the inspiration 
and guidance of his early religious teachers. Only this year he 
prepared a group of character studies of four men who greatly 
influenced him in his purposes and ideals. Each one of these 
men was distinctly a character. Each one wielded marked in- 
fluence in his day and sphere. Each made his impress upon his 
community, or nation, or world-wide audience, for all time. The 
book tells of Dr. Trumbull’s early associations with these men, 
and in the telling gives facts about them which are by no means 
generally known. . This biographical study of genuinely great 
men will appeal to all who aspire to growth in character and 
service. 


Price, $1.00. For sale by bookselsers, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 103t Wainut St., Phiia., Pa. 








Little tots’ teeth are more 
care than big ones’, because 
there are some dentifrices 


they do not like. 


Rusifoam 


is so pleasant to the taste that 
children like to clean their teeth 
with it. It encourages a good 
habit. 25 cents at all Druggists’. 
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\= W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mae. | 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


by learning profitable poultry raising. 
e successfully teach it in ail its 
branches. Seven distinct courses by 
correspondence, also a_ residence 
Course at our 60 acre poultry farm. 
Our faculty are practical poultrymen, 
who can and will make you a success- 
ful poultry raiser. This fascinating 
and profitable bu eines is Still in its infancy, and there 
are tremendous opportunities for those who be ~ 
NOW. Write to-day for illustrated booklet fully 





scribing our various Courses of instruction. Columb is 
School of Poultry Culture, Box 66, Watervill>, N. Y 


You don't need to be 

Corns bothered with corns, 

or risk the danger of blood-poison- 
ing that comes from cutting them. 
A-CORN SALVE is a sure cure, 

and costs but _ at your drug- 

ee s or by ma 
jant Chemical ine Philadelphia 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


ductive soil, delightful climate. Free —_ 


. B. CHAFFIN & -, Incorp., Richmond, 





























America’s Winter Resorts 59" {%er~ot Cinaserfon” 
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